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INSCRIPTION RECORDED AS AT THE SW PORPHYRY 


QUARRIES AT GEBEL DOHKAN. 


Transliteration and translation. . 


Kadodwnh @xxAnoia Mehitiouv 


Tlogavig xai Tava- 


4 


sg 


, 


YAOLOTHV tH Gyim tor@M dpa 


< 


3 


eaoyinosg &v 


2 


Atdvwos 


OLOLG KOL 


Z 


hownois vexvirars avev[élwoa eis [ri]v x(dd)aow tév x{i- 


yary aoyiar 


évov “Isgocodtpov. 


The Catholic Chuch of Melitius 7 
I, Didymus, an official of the prefect, giving thanks to the holy place, together 


with Paranius and Panachates, chief masons, and the other craftsmen, renewed 
(the road? or the winches?) for the lowering of the columns of Jerusalem. 





TWO INSCRIPTIONS 
Ar 
MONS PORPHYRITES 
(GEBEL DOKHAN) 


ALSO A DESCRIPTION, WITH PLANS, OF THE STATIONS: 
_ BETWEEN KAINOPOLIS & MYOS HORMOS TOGETHER 
WITH SOME OTHER RUINS JN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
OF GEBEL DOKHAN 
by 
C. H. O. SCAIFE. 


INSCRIPTION RECORDED AS. AT THE SW PORPHYRY 
QUARRIES AT GEBEL DOKHAN 


KA@SPAIKH | EKKAH Kin MENITIOY AS 


BIBYMOCENAPAIKSC € YXAPICT UN TWO FI To MOO MER MEP ENIWKOINGNE 
ART APPAUNAT OMold KO NON OVE TEXNATOIC BNENQUICO EC TiN KA AAUNTOONK. 
ONWN 16 POCOAY ON 
The above inscription was found by J. G. Wilkinson below the- 
village at the top of the hill called Lykabettus by Schweinfurth. 
(Aufnahmen in der Ostlichen Wiiste von Agypten, sheet VI) iw 


1825. In MS. vol xxxvim p. 30, Wilkinson says:- “Below this village 


on the great road which leads to it and the quarry is the following: 
inscription in 4 lines cut on a green stone which abounds hereabouts ”... 


The block was found by Hardwick and copied by Dr. Hume irr 
1898. Delbrueck (Antike Porphyrwerke p. XXXIV) publishes the: 
inscription after Hume, and gives a line-by-line comparison with it 
and the version according to Wilkinson. As there are almost as - 
many discrepancies between Wilkinson’s version as it appears in 
Delbrueck and as it appears in his MSS:, as there are between 
Hume’s copy and. Wilkinson’s, I have given Wilkinson’s copy’ ' 
entire; which I am able to do by kind permission of Mrs Godfrey: 
Mosly, the owner of the MSS:, Dr Hume has very kindly let: 
me examine his field note-books, and there is a note against his. 
copy of the inscription to the effect that the relations of the: 
symbols to the first line is uncertain. As the position of the- 
symbols in Wilkinson’s copy is very different, this, under the cir-- 
cumstances, would seem more likely to be the correct one. 


ce ia 590 ee a ‘ % 


Attention should be drawn to the strange differences between the 
“version presented as Wilkinson’s in Delbrueck and the original copy; 
€. g.:- 
AIAAOYNO® in Delbrueck, for AIAYMO® in the MS:; 
EITAPXIXO® in Delbrueck, for ETTAPXIKOS® in the MS:; 
ITATIA in Delbrueck, for ITANA in the MS... 
IEPOZOAYHMQN in Delbrueck, for IEPOSOAYMON in the MS: 
It should be added that in volume x3xy p. 34, of Wilkinson’s MS:, 
“which contains matter worked up from the field notes in volume 
XXXVI, there is a pencil copy of this inscription in which the 
latter part of the third line and the fouirth line are given as follows: — 


EI\CTI IN XAAACINTWNKI 
 ONWN (6 PoconYMWN ~— 


It is extremely unfortunate that the block ‘bearing’ this interesting 
record, should have disappeared; for only a squeeze can give hope 
of definitely clearing up the obscurity in what are the most impor- 
‘tant words — though the emendation proposed by Mr. Jones below 
does much. Owing to Dr. Hume’s kindness in allowing me to 
examine his note- books I have now a more definite notion of 
where to look, as the note-book speaks of the block in association 
with “one” small granite pillar, instead of with five as in the Geolo- 
_gical Survey; and the one small pillar is still there, (vide Bull: Fac: 


Arts, vol. 2. part 1. p. 113). Even if it were put on the butt 


where it is now lying when the road was repaired a few years ago 

‘the butt is probably that nearest to the spot where it originally lay. 
- If the inscribed block has not. been built too deeply into the road 
‘it may be possible to find it. Otherwise one must wait until a few 
more winters have excavated the road again and restored.it to the 
‘condition in which Wilkinson found it. 

Mr. A. .H. M. jones, M. A., of All Souls’ College, Oxford, to 
whom, as on former occasions, I am indebted for the transcription and 
transliteration, proposes, at the suggestion of Mr. Bell, of the British 
Museum, the emendations which appear in the transcription given 
- above. Mr. Jones has, also, very kindly given me the following notes: — 
-— The copy is accurate up to the latter part of line three; it is 


“evident that the transcription has been carefully done but that the 
-bottom right hand corner of the stone was worn: "Exagyixds does 
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not seem to be used elsewhere absolutely; the meaning in the 
context is obvious — a member of. the officium of the praefectus 
(Exagyos) of Egypt. "AgytAdrouos is not found elsewhere. The names 
of the two chiefmasons are rare-but otherwise attested; Ilagdvioc 
occurs in Pap. Oxy., X, 1265, 1303, Tlovoydrys in SB., 4077. The 
crux of the inscription lies in the words following dvevémoo. The 
object of the verb is probably understood; it was self-evident to 
the reader what had been restored. The reading suggested invol- 
ves the least changes possible, TIN to THN and AA to AA. Xeéiaotc 
is according to Liddel and Scott used only in medical writers; the 
nearest meaning to that required here:,iés the slackening of banda- 
ges. Xahaorijeia is however used in mechanics, meaning ropes for | 
lowering a trap-door. Xdiaqic, here presumably describes the 
process of letting down the columns from the quarries by means 
of pulleys. The significance of line 1 is most obscure. It presu- 
mably refers .to the schismatic Melitian church which flourished in 
Egypt in the reigns of Constantine and Constantius; the style of 
the lettering would exactly suit this date. The Melitians are known 
to have been favoured by the imperial government during its 
Struggle with Athanasius and they are known to have had con- 
nections with Palestine. That they should actually have built a 
church in Jerusalem and have received columns from the imperial 
quarries for the purpose, as seems to be implied here, seems 
however very improbable. The inscription suggests that the quarries 
were not in regular use in the fourth century since the road (?) 
had to be repaired to carry out the apparently special order for 
‘columns for Jerusalem. — 


Mr Jones’s remarks confirm Delbrueck’s opinion (op, cit: p. 11) 
that special expeditions were sent to the quarries after the works 
there had been abandoned, and lends support to the conjecture 
that the works stopped about the year 350 A.C. If we take 361. 
A.C. (the last year of Constantius) as an approximate upward date 
for this inscription, then, either the road or the winch -emplace- 
ments, or both, deteriorated very rapidly; or else they were 
abandonned several years before 350. 


The state of the road in 1935, three years after it was 
repaired by the Department of Mines for the lowering of some 


a iy ee 


blocks by modern methods, indicated that deterioration during dry ; 


years is slight. The effects, in places, of the light rains of 1034, 
however, show that one season of heavy rains would do conside- 
rable damage. According to Schweinfurth the maximum period ite 
these parts between cloud-bursts is ten years; but they occur 
often at lesser intervals in modern times, and it seems generally to 
be accepted that in the early centuries of the Christian era they 
occured still more frequently. If we take 361 as the latest date for 
this inscription (though it may well be a few years later), there 
would be ample time for the road to have become much ruined 
even if the quarries were abandonned so late as 350. 


Mr Jones suggests that it was the road which was repaired ; but: 
I have added as a possible alternative or, perhaps, an addition, 
that it was the winches. These, it is true, would have to be 
replaced rather than repaired; for, judging by the condition to- 
day, (except in the many examples which were totally or partially: 
destroyed in order to furnish material for the reconstruction of the 
road in 1932), of the winch-emplacements, or butts as I have called 
them, on which the machines stood, they would have needed little or 
nothing in way of repair during the fourth century. The winches, 
or whatever the machines for lowering blocks were, must have 
been of wood and iron, and were probably taken away with other 
movables when the quarries were closed. Quite new ones would, 
therefore, have to be brought and assembled. They were, possibly, 
moved down from butts above to butts.below as the big blocks. 
slowly progressed towards the wady. 


It must be admitted that the setting-up of movable things would 
hardly seem an operation worthy of a commemorative tablet; it is. 


almost certainly either the road or the butts which ° Didymus: ‘ 


repaired — and of these the road is the more likely. 

This inscription seems to make almost certain what has hitherto 
been supposition, namely that the method of lowering columns 
and large blocks of imperial porphyry was by means of a system 
of winches and ropes, for which the butts by the road’s sides, 
were emplacements. 





NOTE ON AN INSCRIPTION RECENTLY FOUND AT 
GEBEL DOKHAN 


[T]6 xeocxdvypeo: (1) 
[°A] xoddwviou Aovyivou xa. - 
[od] rot Tlavic . écvous 1s, Eqin u 
The Adoration 
of Apollonius son of Longinus . 
o (?) Pan, year 16, Epiph 10 ' 

The above inscription, (Plate |) for whose transcription and 
translation 1 am again indebted to Mr. A. H.M. Jones, of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, is on a flat piece of greyish black volcanic stone 
which was lying amongst the boulders in the torrent bed of the 
NW village mentioned by J. G. Wilkinson, (Journ: R. Geogr. Soc. 
vol. 2. 1830, p. 44). 

The stone is 16ins long, 8ipins broad, and 3'pins thick at the 
lettered face. The top is fairly regular, but has not been properly 
smoothed ; the left side has been squared off, but the angles have 
been broken, resulting in the loss of some letters; the right side is 
very irregular, but seems never to have been squared; nothing 
seems to be missing thence, as the ends of the letters in the second 
and third lines are continued onto the broken face, which has been 
spuared off but is not without minor irregularities. The back and 
the underside have been only roughly shaped. The first line of 
lettering is 8th ins long, the second 114 ins long, and the 
third 10ins long. The letters are irregular in ‘size. The inscribed 
face is weathered dark reddish brown, the same colour as_ the 
ordinary stones on the hill- sides. The left-hand squared face is 
a lighter colour but has a good patina ; the top side is weathered 
ight brown with no patina, as if recently exposed, while the un- 
derside is hardly weathered at all; the piece lay top side up in the 
gulley. bed with the inscribed face exposed, but with some light 


débris on top of and around it. 


Mr. Jones makes the following observations : — 
This is one of a large group of Iloooxvvjyata, most to Pan, found 
in the Wadi Hammamat (see /. G.R.R.1, 1235-1253). Apollonius 
son of Longinus is almost certainly the same person as the Apol- 
lonius son of Longinus who made the Iloocxvviva 1.G.R.R., 1, 
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1238; it may be noted that in that inscription as in this he mispells. 
*"Exig as “Eqgix. The year in a inscription is therefore presumably 

’ of Tiberius, as in 7. G. R. R, . 1238, — it is therefore 20 A. D. 
July 4. The formula is + naga tH Ilavi (Oe@ Ilavi, etc., 
LG. Bide de 1935, 1237, 1239, 1240, 1244); Apollonius’ use of 
the genitive is a solecism. — : 

Wilkinson (op. cit.) thought that the NW. quarries were later 
than: those above Wady Ma‘mil, and he says that the appearance 
of this village confirmed the impression. In general appearance this 
village has much more in common with that on. the hill called Lyka- 
bettus by Schweinfurth, and with the SW village, than with the fort in 


Wady Ma‘mil; and the inscription of Pancratius, and the christian 

- tombstone, on Lykabettus, (vide Bull. Fac. Arts. vol. 2 pt. 1, pp. 
107, 109) put the working of those quarries almost certainly up to 
as late as the first part of the fourth century A.C.. But at this 
NW village we have this inscription belonging to 29 A.C., a date 
considerably earlier than that at which statues of imperial porphyry 
were first taken to Rome, (Pliny, Lib. 39, c. 7 cited by Wilkinson, 
op. cit, p. 47); and at that time, i.e. in the reign of Claudius, there 
is no evidence that the quarries were worked or that the romans 
knew of the mountain, (Wilkinson Joc’ cit.). M. Couyat-Barthoux 
is of opinion that the quarries were first worked under Claudius, 
but he gives no ‘authorities (Route de Myos Hormos. Bull. Inst. 
Fr. @ Arch. Or. t. V11 £.1, 1909, p. 30.) 

The inscribed stone is easily portable, and might have been 
brought to Dokhan from another place, e.g. Wady Hammamat. 
But Mr G. Andrew, of the Geological Department, who has kindly 
examined the slab, is of opinion that, almost certainly, it is of a 
stone not known to. occur in the Wady Hammamat region, but 
which is typical of the Gebel Dokhan region. It would seem, 
therefore, that there were activities at the quarries of imperial 
porphyry as early as the reign of Tiberius. - 

Why an inscription bearing a date which, even if it had occurred 
in Wady Ma‘mil, would be remarkably early, should be found at 
this village which other evidence inclines one to put in the later 
period of exploitation rather than the earlier, is matter for more 
eisured study. 


ae 


NOTES, WITH PLANS, ON THE STATIONS FROM 
KAINOPOLIS TO MYOS HORMOS. 
i EL HEIMA. (Plan 7). 

J.G. Wilkinson has a plan of this station (MSS: XLV. D. ogy : 
it is described by Schneider ( Uber den Roten Porphyr des Alten, 
1887, p. 103), who gives an unsatisfactory plan derived, as is his 
description, from Schweinfurth. It is mentioned by Hume and. 
Barron (Topography and Geology of the Eastern Desert of Egypt, 
Central Portion, 1902, p. 8); an account of it, with an excellent. 
photograph of the lower fort taken from the hill, and another of 
the tank, is given by Weigall (Travels in the Upper Egyptian 
Deserts, 1909, plate XVI); F.B. de la Roque gives a plan and. 
description (Voyage au Dyebel Shaib, R. Geogr. Soc. of Egypt, 
1922, vol. XI, pp. 115, 116); and Mr,G. W. Murray gives a brief 
description and a photograph (Roman Roads and Stations in..the: 
Eastern Desert, Journ. of Egyptian Arch., Oct. 1925, vol. XI, 3-4, 
p. 147, and plate XIV, fig. 3). 

I give.a plan made in 1933, which is fuller than any of those 
mentioned above; also a photograph which shows the lower fort. 
in more detail ier those of Weigall and Mr Murray, another of 
the vaulting characteristic of this station, and one showing detail 
of the brickwork, which is the same at Deir el Atrash. 

The station occoupies a position at the foot.and on top of the 
first of a line of low black hills which mark the end, on its east 
side,, of the broad, gentle slope of Wady Negateir, where it joins 


the expanse of Wady Kena. Mr. Murray (op. cit. p. 147) puts El 


Heita 36 miles from Kainopolis; my readings from the Frontiers 
post at Hager Kena, which is about four miles from Kena, are 
30.6 miles going, and 30 miles coming back. From Hager Kena to 
the sign-post to Bir Aras is 11.2 miles; there are traces of cairns 
at mile intervals all along this part of the road. | marked three- 
pairs of cairns, ‘and three single ones, for certain, and another pair 
and two singletons doubtful, between the Aras sign-post and EI 
Heita; the modern track here follows the old one. 

According to Schweinfurth, (quoted by Schneider, op. cit. p. 104), 
the upper fort stands 150 feet above the level of the wady; the 
Station is visible from a pair of cairns on a rise, at 21.9 miles from 
Kena, not long’ after one has left the tussocky slopes of the west. 
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‘side of -Wady. Kena. A rivet’ bed, with low banks ‘cut in- the sandy 
:gtavel and dotted along its edge with small bushes, runs just 
under the wall of the lower fort, and winds back in two branches 


' through the expanse of Wady Negateir in the direction of the next 


station, El Saq’a. In January 1935, after the good rains of No- 
“vember, this water-course was lined with a tall, luxuriant, cabbage- 
like plant with a purple flower; and even in the driest years the 
memory of running water clings more vividly round EI Heita than 
else-where. Weigall’s photograph shows the river bed very clearly. 


Through the kindness of Mr Tregenza of the Governmen} 
Secondary School, Kena, I have been able to publish a photograph 
-of the outlet of Wady Kena in spate after the rains in March 
1934, (Plate III. 2). The photograph was taken at the extreme northern 
end of the canal which has been dug to prevent the flood spread- 
‘ing over the cultivation on. the Nile side of the break in the hills. 


It was taken on the second day of the flood, when the water had ° 


_gone down a few feet, and was then a stream about forty yards 
‘wide and four or five feet deep. The size and suddeness of these 
Spates is shewn by a statement of the ghaffir of the canal that in 


-@ very big flood which took place about eleven years ago the 


‘canal, whose banks are about nine feet high, and between thirty 


-and forty yards apart, became quite full in half an hour, and the 


stream continued for eight days. After the rains of early Novem- 


‘ber or late October, 1934, Mr Tregenza found a stream about a 
‘yard wide still running down Wady Kreiya into Wady Kena 


several days after the storm. 


There would, of course, be more water in the one outlet for the 
drainage of the whole of Wady Kena than in any of its tributaries ; 
nevertheless the photograph gives an idea of what the river bed 
by El Heita must be like after a flood. | 


Since the road has been made FI Heita has become a favourite 
Stopping place, and several holes have been dug in the animal 
lines. One of these reveals deposits of litter 16ins deep to the 


level of the ordinary ‘wady-wash. This’ hole shows, also, some . 


burnt bricks laid straight on the ground making a sort of low 
receptacle, three bricks thick, one foot high, and about 2ft 4ins 


-across. Perhaps a feeding bin? Another hole nearby shows what 


oe 


may be the foundations of an oven. It has a back of- burnt brick 
about 32ins long, from one end. of which extends at right angles 
a side of bricks 14ins long, while at the other end is an Oppo 
site. side, of the same length, made of biggish stones, which — 
terminates in bricks laid parallel with the back wall and flush with 
the inner side of the stones. The opposite side ends in similarly 
placed bricks, but which, this time, project 6ins beyond the inner 
face of the side wall. In front of these two bricks, which mark 
the opening to the structure, are several layers of fine wood - ash 
on a level with the bottom course of bricks. The whole stands 
about 1ft above the level of the ashes. 


The use of vaulting is very noticeable at this station; not only 
are there several traces in the main rooms, such as that shown in 
the photograph (Plate II. 2) but at 6 and 5 on the plan, in what 
seem to have been smal] square corner towers of the lower fort, 
there are traces of vaulted passage-ways, and in the SW and SE 
corner enclosures of the upper fort, at X on the plan, there-are 
traces of what seems to have been a vaulted stairway; in each 
case there is a section of vaulting at right angles to another section 
below it. Both places are so silted-up with fallen bricks, which, 
being unburnt, decompose into wady-silt, that no details can be 
determined without clearance. 


At Y,Y,Y, on the plan are slot marks on the inside of the main 
wall of the upper fort; as the wall of the central building opposite to 
this place has crumbled one cannot tell if it bore corresponding 
slots. There are several crude beduin scratchings on’ the walls of 
the upper fort, one of a man with outspread arms, the fingers of 
the right hand touching the mouth of a snake; another seems to 
be of the. phallus. 


The central buildings in the upper fort occupied only the western 
and narrower part of the enclosure; for the most part the walls 
surrounded an open space. There seems to have been some kind 
of small building connected by a wall with what looks to have 
been. the main entrance, to the south, and there is one more small 
square building in the enclosure. But all there are very much 
decayed...There are very few potsherds at either fort, but at the 
‘lower this may be explained by their having been washed out or 
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covered with silt from the walls; on the hill, however, the ground 
is stony, Fragments of imperial porphyry are to be found at the 
Jower fort. 


The walls were imposing; at 3 on the plan, (Plate Ill. 1) and 
again, exactly opposite this point, on the outer wall, the rubble base 
is about 7ft high, and there is as much again of brick standing 
‘above it. Schweinfurth (Schneider op. cit. p. 104) was of opinion 
that the bricks were cemented with a mortar made from clay and dung. 


2. EL SAQ’IA. (Plan II) 


The plan is that of Wilkinson, 1823, (MSS. XLV. D. 19), correc- 
ted on the spot in 1933. Schneider -( op. cit. p. 102) gives a plan 
of this station, as does de la Roque (op. cit. p. 117) Weigall (op. 
cit. plate XVII) gives a Photograph of the broken cistern seen 
across the main excavation from the north side. 


According to Mr Murray (Joc. cit.) this station is 13 miles from 
El Heita) My own milometre reading was 12.2 miles going and 
12.4 miles coming back. The station lies just in front of a low 
dark hill in the expanse of Wady Negateir, which slopes very 
gently from NE to SW towards Wady Kena. A little to the east 
of the station begins the water - course, marked with bushes, which 
runs down past El Heita. There is a fine view hence of the peaks 
of El Shayeb, Qattar, Dokhan, Um Sidri; and, possibly, on a clear 
day, one might see Gharib in the far NE. _ 


The route from El Heita is marked by cairns. For the first four 
miles it runs through the mazey black hills on the most westerly 
of which EI! Heita fort stands, and through this rather confusing 
section it is marked by cairns at regular half mile intervals. Weigall 
(op. cit. p. 95) was mistaken in thinking the cairns irregularly 
placed. After four miles the road emerges into the open near the 
remains of a small post which seems to have consisted of three 
or four rooms only ; but it is hopelessly ruinous, One and a half 


miles after this the old road leaves _the last hill to west, marked | 


with a big cairn, and runs straight across the flat to El Saq’ia. At 
the hill the modern track separates off, and from this point until 
just before Bab el Mukheinig it keeps to the SE of the ancient 
toute. I marked a series of four pairs of cairns at half mile inter- 
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vals, and a final pair at an interval of a mile from the last pair, 
between the hill and El Saq’ia. 

The station has a very different character from that of El Heita. 
It consists of a very large enclosure encircled by a wall about ten 
feet thick, made of fairly large blocks of a greenish yellowish brown 
stone, very soft and friable, which has crumbled away to such an extent 
that the impression is given of an encircling earthwork instead of a 
wall. On the north side the enclosure is bounded by a low black 
hill on which stands a fortified building, with an entrance, facing 
the enclosure, defended by two bastions; the passage between the 
bastions has been half closed by a well-built wall of the same 
kind as the rest, leaving only a narrow entrance to one side. The 
rooms inside are built, some of a light grey chalky stone, (as are 
the buttresses and outer walls), and some of the same stone as: 
the wall of the large enclosure. 

This is entered by a main gate, defended by bastions, which 
lies on the high ground, level with the fort, at its NW corner; and by 
another smaller gate without bastions at its SW corner, on the 


- lower level. Entering from the main upper gate, one passes along 


the base of a low containing wall, level with the ground on the 
north side, (where is a fair number of potsherds), but standing a 
little clear on the S side, where the ground falls away rather rapid- 
ly. This wall runs from the north bastion of ‘the main gate to 
the fort. In front of the fort the ground falls away with moderate 
steepness to the edge of a very large excavation. On its edge in 
front of the fort are the remains of a small structure, apparently 
enclosed on only three sides, open on that nearest to the’ excavatio 
and semicircular inside. , 
The excavation must be more than fifty feet deep and is about 
130ft in diametre. On its NW and SE sides it is entered by two 
openings which run up to the ground level above. They are about 
Oft broad at the bottom, and their sides are lined with stepped 
courses of undressed stone. ; 
At the bottom of the enclosure, rather to its south side, is a 
well, very similar to that in the side valley at Wady Ma‘mil. . 


There is no well-head, only a roughly circular opening in the 
ground,-much cut into by the’ runnels which have formed: along 


the grooves of the ancient draw - ropes Wilkinson (MSS. XLV. D. 
19) was of opinion that the walled channels were conduits to 
_ lead rainwater down from the enclosure into the well. | made 
soundings with stones, which give a depth of approximately 47 
metres. | am indebted to Mr. G. Andrew, of the Faculty of Science, 
who obtained this figure for me. The data were for eight stones 
dropped: — seconds, 3; 3; Pe re 7 PCR ms BS CC ec 
Murray (loc. cit. ) menos that a bot of 69 metres made here 
some years ago did not reach water. 


On the south rim of the excavation is a cemented tank, of 
which the top is just below the level of the ground. The north 
side has fallen away, but the bottom, and the south and east sides 
are intact; steps lead down into it at the SW corner. A runnel 
from a drinking trough goes along one side of this tank, and ends 
abruptly in ruins at the edge of the enclosure, hanging more or 
less directly over the well below. The trough is of the usual 
kind, ie. built of brick cemented over inside and out, about 2ft 
6ins high on the outside, between 1 and 2 feet deep, often divided 
into one or more compartments by partition walls with a hole 
leading through at the bottom and sometimes a depression across 


the top. This trough is filled from a second tank some distance _ 


away from the edge of the excavation. It is of the same kind as 
the lower tank, but larger, with steps at its NW corner. There 
is no doubt at all that the trough was filled from this tank, as 
there is a neat slide down into the trough at the point where it 
joins the tank. Whatever was the purpose of the runnel which 
continues from the trough to the edge of the excavation above 
the well, it is certain that this tank was not filled by means of it. 
This suggests, what | think fits their appearance better, the idea 
that the entrances into the enclosure, with their sides encased in 
masonry, were. not collecting channels by which water ran down 
into the excavation, but inclined passages up which water was 
carried in containers from the well. Possibly it was not a true 
well but mainly a reservoir, as Wilkinson implies, in which case 
as much rain water as possible would be encouraged to flow 
down into it. This would partly explain the excavation, and its 
soft sides would need casing if a clear path was to be kept 
through them. The opening on the SW side may have been for 
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the carriage of water up to the fort. There is another trough,-one 
compartment of which has fallen away with the edge of the 
excavation, running parallel to its NE entry. Possibly there was a 
lower tank, now fallen away, in connection with this trough too. 


There are traces of containing walls at the sides of the exca- 
vation on the north side low down, and there is other masonry 
of an indeterminate kind high on the west side. ‘Rain has washed 
the powdery silt into which the stone of the main wall has 


-crumbled more or less evenly over the surface of the enclosure, 


so that potsherds are not very noticeable. But there are a good 
many, though neither here nor at Deir el Atrash have 1 seen 
fragments of blue pottery. This may well be due to the compa- 
ratively large number of visitors who are received by these ruins 
nowadays. There are, however, a good many small fragments of 
large pots such as those found most noticeably at Bab el Mukh- 
einig station, which | think were for carrying water. 

To the west of the fort and below it is another enclosure, but 
whether made originally by a wall or an earthwork it is not pos- 
sible to say without digging. It encircles a small excavation, in 
which, however, there is no sign of a well or a tank. From the 


‘ south side runs a long trough which is visible for 36ft and then 


disappears under the enclosing mound. It runs at an angle 
towards the NE corner of the animal lines, (which lie about 75ft 
away from the smaller enclosure), whose west. wall runs close 
along parallel to the east wall of the main enclosure. The lines 
here are remarkably big, measuring 181ft long, by 140ft broad at 
the south end and 114ft at the north end. There was a main 
entrance in the middle of the south wall, and, possibly, a smaller 
one at the NW corner. 

It may be in place to remark here that in all cases, at El Heita, 


«él Saq’ia, El Atrash, and Badi* the animal lines consist only of. 


courses of stone level with the ground. Nowhere is there any 
litter of fallen stones in the animal lines, which seems to shew ~ 
that the partitions were of wood or matting on a low, solid base. — 


On the approach. running up to the main gate of the principal 
enclosure are old-established wheel-tracks which, on the whole, I 
am inclined to think of ancient traffic, in comparison with the 
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innumerable motor-car tracks round the south side of the enclo- 
sure — the motor traffic followed the camel road before the new 


track was cleared. In the torrent bed beside the animal lines.are. 


a few pebbles of red granite streaked with white quartze rather 
like the smooth pellets which areé sO numerous inside the fort 
near some dolorite quarries in the SW spur of Gebel Dokhan. 


The fort at El Saq’ia consists of no more than ten rooms, In 
January, 1935, | saw a big light brown snake coiling itself into a 
crevice of one of the walls; it is the only one | have seen in the 
course of five journeys, always in January or early February, through 
this part of the Eastern Desert. There js a moderate litter of 
potsherds round the little fort, amongst them amphorae ends with a 
ridge, such as occur at the high village at the ‘porphyry quarries 
but not else-where so far as I have seen. | saw a fragment of 
black porphyry at EI Saq’ia; and found a bronze coin of Const- 
antinus, in beautiful preservation, uncovered by the recent rains at 

_the top of the NE entrance to the big excavation. de la Roque 
says that he found pharaonic pottery here as well as graeco-roman. 
He gives a'series of potsherds found in this district at the end 
of his paper. de la Roque seems to have been misled by the 
‘fresh appearance of the tanks into thinking them of modern const- 
ruction. But there is no doubt of their antiquity. 


For permission to make use of Wilkinson’s MS plan | have to 
make grateful acknowledgement to the owner of the MSS, Mrs 
Godfrey Mosley, of Calke Abbey in Derbyshire. I have reproduced 
his plan of the fort as it stands; for the rest I have taken his 
measurements and general lay-out, adding the NW gate and the: 
wall connecting it with the fort, and indicating the main wall, 
which he marks as an earth-work. I have added the well also. 
Wilkinson refers to the whole excavated area as a well. Presum- 
ably he overlooked the true well in its floor; — it was. not until 
I went down into the excavation on my second visit that I 
noticed it. In place of. Wilkinson's reference letters, I have marked 
the names of objects on the plan. I have corrected his sketch of. 
the animal lines by measurements taken in 1934. 


The photograph (Plate IV) shews ‘the SE entrance to the main 
excavation; the white masonry above it is of the trough which 
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runs parallel with it; the other trough and the cistern lie at the 
top of the'second dark spur on “the spectator’s right, just out of 
the picture. The mouth of the well is at the bottom in’ the ‘centre. 


3. BAB EL MUKHEINIG. (Plan JI/). 

For a description ‘of this station see the Bulletin of the Faculty 
of Arts, vol. 2.1934. pp. 113-115. The distarices given there should, 
however, be corrected. In 1935 my milometre readings were 14.2 
miles from EI Saq’ia and 5.6 miles from Deir el Atrash. I think 
these are rather more accurate than the 12.5 and 4.3 miles given 
in 1934, It should be remembered that the size and position of 
this station make it unlikely to mark a stage. Nevertheless, the 
presence of animal lines and the trough shew that it was fee 
as a watering place either for draught or riding animals, and until 
the likelihood of a station at Bir Aras has been turned into a 
certainty this little establishment must rank in the list of stations 
between Kainopolis and Myos Hormos. 

The ancient route from El Saq’ia to Bab El Mukheinig runs from 
the entrance to the animal lines at EI Saq’ia straight for the Bab, 
and is. marked: by pairs of .cairns, set about 700 yards apart, at 
mile intervals. The ancient camel paths running between them are 
very numerous. The ground rises steadily but very evenly towards 
the low red granite hills through which ts the Bab el Mukheinig 
pass. On such-level ground it was possible to check the spacing 
of the cairns with considerable accuracy by means of numerous. 
readings of the milometre. They lie. exactly one: English mile 
apart, as it is measured on a standard car milometre. These cairns 
mark the road the ‘whole way to Myos Hormos. In the plains 
they are round, about 5ft high, and about 3ft in diametre, neatly 
built of rubble. In the narrow wadys. they are generally square, 
especially when the wady walls are steep and the cairns are prec 
on some projection from the sides, often some distance above the 
wady bed. : 
4. DEIR EL ATRASH. (Plan IV) > 


The plan of this station is Wilkinson’s (MSS. XLV. D. 10); 
James Burton also has a good plan, with description (Diary 1823. 


B. M. Add. MSS. 25623). Hume and Barron give a cursory des- 
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cription of it, a rather unexpressive ‘plan, and a fanciful picture 

(op. cit. plate VIII); the description and plan are quoted by Mr 

Murray (Joc. cit.). The station is mentioned by Weigall. I checked 

Wilkinson's plan on the spot and found it full and generally accu- 

rate. For permission to reproduce it I am indebted to the owner 

of the MSS. Mrs Godfrey Mosley, of Calke Abbey. I have added 
- some information in square brackets. 


Deir el Atrash lies 5.6 miles from the little station in the Bab el 
Mukheinig pass, along the ancient road. It is 19.5 miles from El 
Saq’ia according to my readings; Mr Murray gives the distance as 
21 miles. The ancient and the modern tracks run together through 
the pass, but diverge again immediately on reaching Wady el Atrash, 
at the north end of the pass, where there is a cairn on a knoll, 
and, not far from it, a fragment of a column of imperial porphyry 
roughly ‘finished, app. 38ins diametre and about the same length. 
The modern motor track keeps to the south side of Wady el Atrash 


up on the hard spurs of the hills, and does not rejoin the ancient’ 


road until about seven miles before Qattar. The ancient road goes 
straight along Wady el Atrash. It is marked by mile cairns through 
the pass, but there is no trace of cairns in the wady between the 
pass and the station. 


Wady el Atrash has a very strongly marked character. Its bed 
is very level, filled with pink sand, at its west end, marked by the 
shallow beds of streams which seem to have been almost too lazy 
to flow and which have frequently lapsed into wide, shallow pools. 
The wady gives an impression of indolence, to which is added a 
feeling of unreality from the fact that though it seems to have 
strongly marked sides, the hills rising from it cleanly enough, they 
are perpetually breaking off, melting away to east or west, beginning 
and ending, in such a way that the main wady never seems to be 
at the point at. which one-is, and yet, when one looks round, it 
is obvious that the area is strongly marked off from the surround- 
ing country. There seems always to be a slight rosy mist hanging 
over this wady; and one’s confusion is completed by the contrary 
way in which it manages to -suggest that its streams run NE to 
Qattar, whereas ‘one knows that they can empty themselves only 
through the Bab el Mukheinig towards Kena. 


ETA, ae 


The station is of the same type as El Heita, save that it has a- 
big excavation in. the middle similar to that at El Saq’ia. Here it: 
is not more than 15 or 18ft deep and is, perhaps, forty yards 
in diametre. A section of containing wall, now 9 or 10ft high, 
runs round part of the excavation, and at its west side is a well 
with a semi-circular parapet of brick, about 6ft high, built up 
agaitist the containing wall, which’runs, not as is shown in Wilkin- 
son’s plan, but.behind and beyond the well. On top of the con-- 
taining wall, which is here rather massive, and above the well’s 
parapet, is a platform of cemented bricks, whence a conduit runs 
southward round the edge of the excavation. The end of the 
conduit is, however, some Oft away from the well -head; i.é. it is 
not directly above it. There are traces of, perhaps, steps leading: 
down the slope from behind the platform to the top of the parapet. 
The well is circular, and for between 25ft and 30ft below ground 
level its sides are bricked; after that it goes down through the 
earth as a shaft of about 5ft diametre. Soundings with stones 
gave a depth of approximately 19 metres. I.am again indebted to 
Mr Andrew for the calculation. The data were; for five stones 
dropped: — seconds, 2; 18; 2; 2; 2.1;. James Burton (loc. cit.) 
gives the depth of this well as about 18 feet. 


Wilkinson thinks that the conduit above the well fed the tank 
in the SW corner; and that was also my first impression. But at 
the point where it breaks off, on his plan, a shallow, gulley has 
been worn by water. down into the excavation, leaving the ruins. 
of the conduit and its foundations on one side, and stratified 
deposits of ‘litter on the other, clearly marked; and it seems certain 
that the conduit was below the highest level on the other side — 
nor is there any-trace-of its continuance across the line of the 
present gulley. From the gulley side opposite the conduit to M 
on the plan, the space between the edge of the excavation and 
the long room, running east and west from the tower at D, is- 
filled with deposits of straw and other litter 312ft deep. 


At M there seems to have been a rubbish. dump; but its. 
contents are much the same.as the other litter ~ vegetable matter,. 
palm fibre, palm fibre. rope, old camel dung, cattle Jitter, some kind. 
of jointed grass.’or rush, with ‘many ° potsherds and some bones.. 
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The trough is not quite as it is shown on Wilkinson’s plan. 
‘It is sanded over as it approaches the wall, but there is every 
reason to suppose that it is built against the wall, as at Bab el 
Mukheinig. Burton’s plan, which is much less full than Wilkin- 
son’s, gives the trough more accurately as to measurement and 
appearance. It is divided into two sections only; from the wall to 


‘the partition is 49ft, and the partition is about Qins wide; at this: 


,point there is the square enclosure marked on Wilkinson’s plan 
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From the partition to the west end is 43ft; the trough terminates 
in a filling runnel 7ft 9ins long. This runnel leads down into the 
trough, which indicates that it was filled from this end and not 
from the cistern inside the fort. The trough has, therefore, a total 
length of Just about 100 feet; whereas Wilkinson makes it nearly 
180 feet long. There are traces of a wall round the trough as 
marked by Wilkinson. What the square enclosure at the middle 
of the trough was for is not apparent on a superficial examination. 


The animal lines here are extensive. Wilkinson remarks on “the 
small round huts, always found in these enclosures” which “are, 
perhaps, of later date”. At Badi‘ there are some semi-circular walls 
which are obviously beduin shelters, but they are all well above 


‘ground. Those marked by Wilkinson -at Deir el Atrash are level 


with the partition walls, and would, | suspect, prove to be square 
if they were cleared a little. Vegetable litter lies just under the 
present surface and goes down some way. Potsherds are noticable 
in these lines. 


As at El Heita most of the rooms seem to have been vaulted. 
Here, however, the brick vaults seem to have sprung from rubble 
walls. I give a photograph (Plate V) of the end of a vault, marked 
H on the plan. The brickwork of the conventionalised scallop- 
shell ornament shows traces of fine, hard plaster smoothly grooved 
along the joints. The measure is a yard. At the other end of 
this room, where the ground slopes away rapidly, the vault has 
disappeared, but the walls stand about 7ft above present ground level. 


In front of the gateway is a mound of rubbish and broken 
pottery, and beyond the end of the trough, to SE of it, in the line 
of the road, are three fairly large pieces of imperial porphyry, 
irregularly shaped, but whith chisel markings on them. 


The tank is now completely filled with sand. The cemented — 


buttress, marked B on the plan, is still there, but I did not see 
the channel P. All this is nearly obliterated by fallen mud - bricks 
from the wall, which cover everything in mounds of pressed, 
powdery clay. Wilkinson thought that a shaduf stood on the 
buttress. Its top is level with the trough outside, and it would 
seem reasonable to expect the trough to be filled from the cistern 
onto which it abutts. Perhaps the filling runnel at the other 
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end is to be explained by the length of the trough, which may 
have necessitated filling from both ends at once. I did not notice. 
whether its partition was pierced or not. The troughs in .Wady 
Ma‘mil, at Bab el Mukheinig and EI Heita, which all have. 
pierced partitions, were obviously filled from only one end; this 
trough, and that by the cisterns at El Sagq’ia, may have been 
filled from both ends. 


5. QATTAR. (Plan V) 


The plan is Wilkinson’s (MSS. XLV. D. 19). There is a rudi- 
mentary plan given by Schneider (op. cit. p. 101); Qattar is men- 
tioned by Hume and Barron (op. cit. p. 87) as one of the most 
noticeable stations between Kena and Dokhan. 


The station is 14.8 miles from Deir el Atrash by my milometre 
reading along the ancient route; Mr Murray gives 17 miles. The 
way is marked by cairns at mile intervals and runs along the SE. 
side of the bed of Wady el Atrash. Three miles from Deir el 
Atrash there are the ruins of a group of rooms near a cairn, similar 
to those about 5 miles NE of El Heita. The camel paths have: 
been obliterated for about 512 miles from Deir el Atrash, but they 
then re-appear as the route approaches higher ground. The modern 
track, which keeps up on the slopes to the south east, joins the 
cairn - way about 9 miles from Deir el Atrash and they run together 
thence to Qattar, on stony ground. The station stands at the top. 
of a pink slope which runs NW down to the grey wash of Wady 
Tawata. It is smaller than the other stations. It has been very 
much silted up indeed by the wind which blows viciously from 
the NE, and by water running down from the slopes near the 
Qattar pass. The outer North wall has disappeared and silt has 
covered its traces, while the station appears even more ruinous. 
than it is because it is built of rounded pink granite boulders 
which look shapeless even in the walls. Pebbles of pink granite 
have been used here as wall - filling, but they are not rounded into. 
pellets like those in the dolorite quarry fort. 


_Mr Murray speaks of the well as being dry (loc. cit,), but since 
his visit the government has repaired it and made. a concrete 
well-head. Looking down through the opening one'can see the 
original mouth, widening up-in a circle to ground level with draw- 
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grooves round the: circumference, and alittle. way below is the 
circular shaft. It is exactly like the well in the side valley at Wady 
Maemil, save that there the shaft is square, cut through rock, and 
here it is round, dug, apparently, through looser material. The 
water is brackish but not bad; much inferior to that of the dripping 
‘well four or five miles to SE, up in the hills, which is now brought 
down in pipes to the mines about three miles from the station. 


Wilkinson notices walls of crude brick; but the room at A on 
his plan has been covered with débris from the clearance of the 
well. I saw no trace of his very peculiarly shaped trough, or of 
the animal lines, which he puts some distance south of the fort. 
A few shells and potsherds are visible. sp 

In the wall running north from the west bastion of the gate is 
a semi circular embrasure, 45ins wide and 25ins deep, which is 
not shown on Wilkinson’s plan. 


So obscured is the fort now by sand that very little of what is 
shown by Wilkinson appears. For permission to reproduce as 
plan, (which is on the same sheet as that of El Saq’ia) T am in- 
debted to the owner of the MSS, Mrs Godfrey Mosley, of Caike 
Abbey. Wilkinson visited Qattar in 1823. 


6 BADIS. (Plan V/). 


The plan of the fort and animal lines is Wilkinson’s (MSS. XLV. 
D. 21); he gives the fortified rock on his plan, but | have inset a 
more accurate representation made in 1930. Burton gives a. rough 
sketch-plan ‘of the rock and animal lines (Diary, vol. 2. p. 136). 
Badi* is mentioned by Weigall and by Mr Murray, who gives a 
photograph of the fort taken from the rock (op. cit. plate XIII. 3). 


This station lies 1.8 miles north of the main road to Myos 
Hormos, and is 12.2 miles from the station at Qattar. From this 
jast station the route continues to be -marked by cairns at mile 
intervals. Just over the Qattar pass, which is about 3 miles NE 
of Qattar station and marks the watershed between :the Nile and 
the Red Sea, are traces of the original cleared road-way, and again, 
about a mile before the road to Badi* leaves the main route, 
which it does just opposite the conical hill called Selah Bilih, js. 
a stretch of the original road, like that shown in the photograph 
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(Plate Vil. 1), which runs for about 0.4 miles and is about 150 
feet broad. The road in the photograph, which is that up to the 
fort near the dolorite quarries in the SW spur of Gebel Dokhan, 
is about 50ft wide; that which leads up to Badi* is about 90ft wide. 


This road is the beginning of the way to the porphyry quarries 
in Wady Ma‘mil, and it continues, marked by cairns, past Badic 
fort round the eastern spurs of Gebel Dokhan to Wady Um Sidri. 
Caravans going to and from Myos Hormos must have turned 
aside and gone up to the fort for the night. 


Schneider (op. cit.) basing his statement on reports from 
Schweinfurth, omits Badi*. He counts Deir Um Sidri, in the wady 
of that name, as the fret station from the porphyry quarries to 
Kena, and Qattar as the second. This is strange, for Schweinfurth 
marks Badi‘ station on his map, though it is true he puts: it too 
far west. Weigall speaks of it as “the usual small enclosure” and 
says that it contains a well; but it is, in fact, quite large, and 
there is no well inside the ist — the water lies in a cavity under 
the base of a hill some two or three hundred yards north.of the 
fort. Mr Murray (Joc. cit.) mentions simply “a well with poor water, 
a station, and a fortified strong point on a rock”, 


This fortified rock seems to me one of the most curious things 
in this part of the desert. A massive wall, about 14ft high, 10ft 
10in broad, surrounds an outcrop of rock about 50 yards west of 
the animal lines. Its entrance was defended by large bastions, now 
ruinous, and big: blocks of dressed grey granite. which fill the 
entrance suggest that there was a massive gateway. The rock rises 
about 50 feet, in a series of platforms to the. north, but precipi- 
tously to the south. On the highest platformis a single boulder, 
weahered into a shape which is common in these parts. The 
ground slopes up to the west and the wall follows the slope. At 
the highest part crags from without dominate it. Nowhere is 
there more than a few feet between the wall and the rock which 


it surrounds. ze 


For what purpose the labour in building up such.a wall was. 
expended is, to me, quite obscure. It has: been suggested that at 
all times of the day some part of the rock would be in shade and 
that it would, therefore, be a good shelter; but the shade would 
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be enough for only very few men or beasts, who would be exposed’ 
to a constant rain of missiles from besiegers outside, which, if 
merely lobbed over the wall, would be almost certain to register 
on beings conveniently gathered in conspicuous patches of shadow. . 
Weigall (op. cit. p. 105) suggests that the rock may have been. 
considered sacred; and one is tempted to find some significance 
in the remarkable likeness, of the topmost boulder to the conven- - 
tionalised imperial eagle — it would be hardly less reasonable to 
suppose that the wall was constructed in its honour than to think 
that it was put up for fun, even with unlimited forced labour.. 
This resource has more than once created, and made possible the: 
realisation of phantasies even more extraordinary. (Plate VI. The- 
photograph was taken in 1932 by Mr. G. Andrew, of the Faculty’ 
of Science, by whose kindness I am able to reproduce it ). 


The ground outside the wall and between it and the fort is. 
littered with potsherds and shells, and there are potsherds inside - 
as well. 

The fort is. well preserved. Its entrance, between two bastions, . 
was covered by a low semicircular wall leaving an opening only 
on the west side. There seems to have been no tank at the fort.. 
Near the well under the hill are traces of cemented brick-work, and 
perhaps there was a tank there. In the middle of the fort enclo-- 
sure is a mound of cemented burnt bricks, which seems to be the 
ruin of a circular building of indeterminate nature — kiln, furnace - 
or bath. It seems hardly big enough for the last.. I think that, . 
almost certainly, it was not a well or a tank. In the circular room. 
marked on the plan against the main east wall is a large flat milling. 
stone broken into two pieces; it is between four and five feet in 
diametre and about one foot thick. It was probably used to 
crush brick for cement. There is a large clinker lying near. Just- 
beyond this room, to the south, is a flight of steps leading, presumably, 
up to the patrol step which ran round the main wall on the inside; 
similar steps are in an exactly corresponding position diagonally 
opposite against the west wall. On the east side of the central 
passage-way is a sunken earthenware container filled with fine 
ash, like those in the fort at Wady Ma‘mill. 

The owner of Wilkinson’s MSS, Mrs Godfrey Mosley, of Calke 
Abbey, has kindly given permission to publish a reproduction of 
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-Wilkinson’s ‘plan,»which gives a-good idea of the’ genera lay-out ; 
he does not ‘show steps, except some which lead up: to the. top 
-of the west bastion, where there are some big fragments of dressed 
grey granite similar to those in the entrance-way to the walled 
tock. Neither does he show the ash-filled container; and he 
-makes the entrance curtain rectangular instead of a semicircle. 


‘7, MYOS HORMOS. (Plan VIN). 


The plan is Wilkinson’s (MSS. XLV. D. 13); he gives also (leaf 
14) a sketch of the inlet, but I reproduce one made in 1930. 
Burton has two plans (Diary vol. 1 pp. 102, 103); the station is 
‘dealt with by M: Couyat-Barthoux (op. cit. p. 23); Mr Murray 
‘refers to it (op. cit. p. 141) and gives references to Wellsted 


( Travels in Arabia, Lond. 1838, 2. 123-125), and to Barron (op. cit. 
-p. 74-75 ): 


Mr Murray puts Myos Hormos at 26 miles from the turning up 
-to Badi*, i. e at 27.8 miles from Badic station. M: Couyat- 
Barthoux Yo cit. p. 22) gives 46 kilometres, i. e. 28.75 miles. He 
-describes the ancient road (op. cit. pp. 21, 24, plate 1) as following 
the line of Wady Bilih where it cuts through to the sea between 
‘the Abu Shaar plateau and the Gebel Esh. But from the modern 
“track to Ghardaga I.saw three pairs of cairns on the south side 
of the plateau, in continuation of the line of Wady Bilih where it 
‘runs past Dohkan, which show that the ancient road went straight 
on to the sea, as stated by Mr.Murray (op. cit. p. 147). It passes, 
therefore, south of the well of Abu Shaar el Gibli, which has been 
‘identified with the Fons Tadnos of Pliny (Murray op. cit. p. 141), 
“placed by M: Couyat-Barthoux (op. cit. p. 24) at just over three 
miles from Myos Hormos. I have visited the fort only once, in 
1932, from Ghardaga, so that | have not been over that part of 
“the ancient route between its departure from the modern track, in 
‘the plain E of Dokhan, and the sea. 


Mr Murray gives: a photograph of Fons Tadnos (op. cit. plate 
XIV, 2); M: Couyat-Barthoux says that he saw no _ traces . of 
ancient inhabitation there, though he thought that probably a halt 
was made at the little oasis for the night, as it would be: too long 
-a stage for a loaded’ caravan to make Myos Hormos from Badi* 
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in one. day (op. cit. p. 22), ‘Wilkinson,’ however, found traces of. 
a small enclosure with, a.cistern and rooms, very much sanded-up, 
and he gives a small sketch plan (MfSS. XLV. D. 27), which 
shows an enclosure about 38ft by 34ft, with double. walls, about 
2ft apart, (probably a platform running round the inner side as at: 
a small station of similar dimensions not far from Badit ). 

A gate is marked in one of .the short sides, and the cistern, 
which is about 9ft square, lies in the right hand angle of the 
opposite wall. In the middle of this wall, by a corner of the 
cistern, an opening is marked, queried “gate?”. Possibly it led to 
a trough as in the deep well enclosure at Wady Ma‘mil; but 
against this supposition is the fact that some rising ground is 
marked close ‘against the wall on this side. Two apartments are 
indicated against the long wall in the angle of the short wall: 
against the hill, and a bigger, oblong room stands alone almost 
in the middle of the enclosure. About 20ft away in a diagonal line 
from the outside angle of the main walls, by the two rooms, lies 
a group of four or five little rooms, making a block about ten 
feet square, standing on a knoll. There is no orientation, and the 
remains shown are so scanty as to make reproduction of the sketch 
not worth while. 


This seems to have been an establishment of the same kind as 
that at Bab el Mukheinig; it may throw some light on that station. 


The identification of the fort by the sea not far from the well 
at Abu Shaar el Gibli with Myos Hormos seems to have been put 
beyond controversy by Mr Murray (op. cit. pp. 141, 142). M: 
Couyat-Barthoux describes the fort as the smallest he had seen 
on the way from Kainopolis, and thinks that Wilkinson (/ourn. R. 
Geogr. Soc. vol. 2. 1832) may have been describing another place 
in the neighbourhood. But Wilkinson’s plan proves that it is of 
the fort that he speaks;.and by M: Couyat-Barthoux’s own mea- 


surement this fort is bigger than any other on this route — he. 


gives about 300ft by 270ft. Wilkinson’s measurement is 240ft by 
200ft, which, makes it smaller than only Deir el Atrash in external 
measurements. My own measurement was 98 paces by 78 paces, 
which gives a figure in feet very near Wilkinson’s. The fort 


contains a very much larger number of habitations than any other 
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station on this route, and is built more on the lines of the usuaf 
roman fort. M: Couyat-Barthoux considers the fort in Wady Mac- 
mil as the largest he had seen on his expedition but it measures 
only 276ft by 132ft, and contains far fewer dwellings. There are 
at Myos Hormos 54 regular rooms, well preserved, about 15ft by 
12ft, in the central space, and in addition traces of between 30 
and 40 others of the same kind along the inside of the main 
walls. There is, also, an extensive series of bigger apartments ; 
three 39ft by 12ft, two 54ft by 12ft. etcetera. The enclosure is 
articulated by two streets, one leading from the west gate (the 
landward ), 39ft wide and running half way across the enclosure 
to meet tother at right angles, which runs to the north gate, which 
is 15ft wide and faces the inlet. In the fort at Wady Maemil 
there are traces of no more than 25 small rooms, and at Deir el 
Atrash of no more than about 17; while in neither of these are 
the larger apartments so numerous as at Myos Hormos. Both 
Qattar and el Saq’ia are manifestly on a smaller scale than the 
others, while at El Heita, though the enclosure is large, there seem 


to have been comparitively few rooms — certainly not more than 
at El Atrash. ) 


Myos Hormos is not, in my view, unimpressive; half obliterated 
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by sand even as it is. At one corner someone has cleared away 
the debris and laid bare the big squared blocks of gypsum of 
which the main walls are built. At high tide the sea comes to 
within about 30 yards of the east wall, and the shore of the inlet 
is about 200 yards from the north gate. 


The inlet is left dry at low tide. A shallow channel, about 18ins 
deep, curves round the north end of a small raised coral island 
which is joined to the mainland at its southern end by reefs that 
are submerged at high tide. The water outside the shore reef 


_beyond low-water level must be fairly good anchorage, between 


the spit of sand-hills south of Gemsa Bay (about.a mile north of 
the inlet) and the headland north of the Abu Shaar oil well, 
(some distance south of the fort). Perhaps the inlet has silted 
up and the shallow channel is the remains of one which was 
deeper in former times. There may have been enough draught at 
high water to bring in galleys, which could be grounded, as the 
bottom is sandy. On the island is a fish-hawk’s nest built on a 
rock; it had an egg in it in February 1932. It is interesting to 
find that a pair of birds were building in the same spot when 
Burton and Wilkinson visited Myos Hormos over a hundred years 
earlier — a nest is marked on Wilkinson’s sketch of the inlet. 


Mr Murray and Mr Engelbach, who visited Myos Hormos 
together, had the impression that it could never have been an 
important trading harbour; and M: Couyat-Barthoux was much 
disapointed not to find a big town. Nevertheless he accepts the 
evidence of the ancient accounts, which made Myos Hormos a 
starting point for the trade with the Far East as well as for 
Saba and Petra, and also the point of departure for naval expe- 
ditions, under the Ptolemies and the Romans. The evidence of 
the Periplus Maris Erythrei, and that of Pliny, quoted by E. H. 
Warmington (The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India 
Camb. 1928, p. 53), shews that Myos Hormos was a normal point 
of departure for merchants bound for India. It could not, there- 
fore, be a mere factitious port established by Hadrian, to feed his 
town of Antinoopolis by way of the Via Hadriana, jf it was 
already a customary terminal of the India voyage during the first 
century A.C. The discrepency between the undoubted importance 








of Myos Hormos and°the modesty of the remains at Abu Shaar 
el Gibli again raises the question of whether this really is the site 
of the ancient port. Distances for the voyage to India given by 
Warmington (op. cit. p. 73) cast again into obscurity the subject 
which his quotation from the periplus seemed to have illumined 
‘so pleasantly. He gives: 


Arsinoé to Barygaza (in India) 3000 miles 
2820 miles 
2780 miles 


Myos Hormos to Barygaza 
Berenice to Barygaza 


According to these measurements Berenice was only 240 miles 
south of Arsinoe, while Myos Hormos was 180 miles south of it 
and only 60 miles north of Berenice. 


Arsinoe was at the top of the gulf of Suez, and from Suez to 
Ras Benas, (Berenice), is just about 500 miles. .If Myos Hormos 
were 180 miles south of Arsinoe, it was in the neighbourhood of 
Abu Shaar. el Gibli; but if it were 60 miles north of Berénice, it 
would have been somewhere near the ancient Veneris Insular, south 
of Nakari, ( vide Murray op. cit. plate XI). That latitude is wildly 
at variance with the latitude given for Myos Hormos_ by Ptolemy, 
there is no harbour in that part of the coast which fits the des- 
cription by Agatharcides, and Coptos could not possibly be 
reached thence in seven stages, which is the number given by Strabo. 


Is it not: possible that Myos Hormos, being in the neighbourhood 
of the convict settlements at Dokhan and Fatiri (Mons Claudianus ) 
gained more of a military character, while being still primarily a 
trade port, than Berenice which was not in an area where other 
than commercial interests were very important? It is true that 
the emerald mines of Smaragda Mons were, perhaps, administered 
on lines similar to the Dokhan and Fiteri quarries, but my 
impression is that the soldiers in the southern part of ‘the penin- 
sular’ were there primarily to protect the trade-route,. whereas _ in 
the nothern part they had as much, and more, to do supervising 
large numbers of convict and forced labourers. 


James Burton’s maps of Myos Hormos are not quite so clear 
and-full as is that of Wilkinson, which I give by kind permission 
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of the owner of the MSS, Mrs Godfrey Mosley, of Calke Abbey. 
Burton marks a“ bath done round with burnt bricks and stuccoed ” 
at the middle of the north wall of the west block of rooms marked 


C by Wilkinson. He also marks an apse-like recess in the partition 


in the east part of the building marked B by Wilkinson, which 
gives colour to Wilkinson’s suggestion that here was a temple; 
and Burton completes the walls of rooms all the way round on 
the inside of the main wall instead of merely indicating them. 


_ Comparison between the plan which | ‘made hurriedly in 1932 and 


those made by Burton, in 1822, and by Wilkinson, in 1823, shews 
that very little more was visible a century ago than is to be seen 
today. Wilkinson describes the main walls as of limestone, and 
those in other parts as of various stones cemented. He says. 
also, that the houses were built of crude brick raised on a 
substructure of some kind. He remarks on the situation as being 
extremely unhealthy. My impression was that the outer walls are 
of gypsum, and that those of other buildings were of rubble, 
usually about 2ft thick, but in the building which Wilkinson marks 
B just over 3ft thick. 
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FORT AND DOLORITE QUARRIES AT THE HEAD 
OF WADY BILIH. (Plan VIII) 

These quarries and the buildings connected with them are des- 
cribed in general by Hume and Barron (op: cit: p. 26, and plate 
X.) who give a drawing of the tank in the fort and the entrance. to 
its enclosure. 

The fort lies in one of the early tributaries of wady Bilih, run- 
ning into it on its northern side from the SW spur of the Dokhan 
massif. After one has crossed the low pass under the Qattar ‘hills 
which marks the watershed between the Nile and the Red Sea, the 
confluence of small wadys which becomes wady Bilih generally 
trends north and south, but after about three and a half miles, soon 
after the wady Bilih has become defined, it bends and runs there- 
after eastward towards the sea. The wady in which the dolorite 
quarries and their fort lie enters wady Bilih at this bend. The 
quarries lie about two miles above this tributary’s mouth; but 
about one mile below them it divides into a main stream and a 
lesser stream which run out into wady Bilih round some high 
ground, which crops out as a steep little hill at the side of wady 
Bilih, but which slopes up smoothly northwards to where the 
crenellated southwestern spur of Dokhan begins to go up precipi- 
tously. The lesser branch is the eastern branch, and has not cut 
itself a very deep bed. ‘Not above two or three: hundred yards 
from the modern motor track in wady Bilih, which is there co- 
incident with the ancient route, a broad, cleared road runs up from 
the lesser branch of the side-wady over the even slope of high 


ground. It is a typical example of the ancient roads in this part. 


of the Eastern Desert, as they are to be seen at Badi*, in wady 
Bilih, at the porphyry quarries, and elsewhere. The road is about 
fifty feet broad, (Plate VII.I), and continues for about three quarters 
of a mile, when it reaches the fort. 

This is one of the best preserved stations that I have seen; 
although a vicious draught comes down from the gulley above, 
the position is sheltered from prevalent winds which, perhaps, 
accounts for the comparitively good preservation of the masonry. 
To the south, as one approaches the fort, about 340 feet before 
one reaches it, are two apartments with substantial walls built side 
by side against a knoll, which has been quarried to yield oblong 
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stones for the neat building. One of the rooms, about 20ft: 
by 15ft:, is bigger than the other, and has a seat built up all 
along one side and along part of another. The seat is 1ft: 9% 
ins: high and 3ft: broad; the wall stands 7ft: 4ins: above the: 
seat, with a total height of Oft:lins; it is 3ft:6ins: thick. The 
door- way, which is in the the wall opposite that formed by the 
knoll, is 3ft:2ins: wide, and has door-jambs built up instead of 
being made from single slabs of stone. No potsherds were 
visible in the larger room, but there were one or two in the 
smaller room next to it. At first sight these apartments, whiclr 
seem to have been for public use, gave the impression of being 
unfinished; the back wall of the smaller room seems not to have 
been completed, and the absence of potsherds would indicate lack 
of use. There are traces of what may have been cement in the walls. 


On the north side, but on a level with the fort, a little over 
180ft: away from it, is another room, also built against a knoll, 
on the top of which, about 36ft: away, i$ a -sentry-hut of the 
usual kind. The room below is rather smaller than that with seats 
to the south just described, and has -quite’a different character: it 


-has not such high nor so neatly- built walls; it has a window; 


there are many potsherd in it, and still more outside it round the 
entrance; in it are some bricks, and some blocks of pink granite, 
dressed, one of which has been half worked into a fazza. There 
are potsherds on the floor of the sentry hut, and a considerable 
litter of them on the knoll between it and the room below. The 
slope in front of the fort consists, in large part, of a low but 


extensive rubbish-dtimp. In various places excavation with a knife 


an inch below the .surface brought to light shells, blue pottery,. 
bones, charcoal, white glass, fragments of mudstone, and ends > 
amphorae (without traces of resin on them). Z 


The fort (Plan VII) is a rectangular enclosure 159ft: long by 
114ft: broad. It lies roughly east and west, the long sides to 
north and south. In the middle of the eastern wall is the entrance, . 
with round bastions, and a semi-circular curtain wall 3ft: 3ins: 
high, which seems to be the original height. The main walls, which 
are about Oft; thick, are very solidly built of cemented rubble; no 
potsherds have been built into them; there aré traces which indi- 
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cate that they were plastered ovér on the outside. They are im- 
posing, especially at the SW ‘corner, where they stand, now, some 
20ft: high; and, from the little fallen material thereabouts, this 
would seem to be their ‘original height. 


The interior is divided into two parts by a central street ( Plate 
VIE 2:) nearly tft: ‘wide, which leads to an enclosure at the 
western end in which is a tank of the usual kind. The entrance to 
the tank enclosure had ‘pink granite posts which supported a gra- 
nite beam as lintel. These are now fallen, but Hume (loc. cit.) 
found the doorway intact. in 1898, as it ie shown in his drawing. 


_ The two divisions of the fort's interior differ in character. That 
on the north side. contains. two., series of single rooms, one series 
opening onto the main street, and the other, which is back-to-back 
with the ‘first, opening onto a passage - way out of which, on its 
‘other side, open a series‘of double rooms, which back onto the 
main north. wall. The other. division, on the south side of the 
main street, contains, first, a number of irregularly shaped rooms, 
seemingly for public use, some of which open onto the main street 
and some, back-to-back -with these, onto a passage, from whose 
other side opens a series of double apartments, less ruined than 
those on the north side, with greater variety of arrangement, and 
with door posts, made of flat slabs of dark stone, still standing, 
their lintels, made of similar slabs, ‘often lying near. 


In the northern division the regular’ series of apartments conti- 
nue up to the tank-enclosure, but in the southern division they 
do not go so far, giving place, about three quarters of the distance 
up, to a self-contained suite of four inter - communicating rooms, 
with the character of living apartments. In the doorway of one 
of these rooms the lintel is still in place. (Plate VIII. 1.) It stands 
Aft: 72ins: above the ground; and, as there are no signs to 
indicate that the ground level has risen, this was probably the 
original height. 


This is very, much lower tar ‘the doorway of the house at 
Hetan Shenshef, near Berenice, shown in a photograph given by 
Mr Murtay-(Journ: Eg: Arch: vol: XI. parts: I and IV, Oct. 1926, 
plate XXX/I/. 2.), though the style of building is much the same. 
On: the other. hand it.corresponds with the heights of other intact 
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‘doorways elsewhere in the Dokhan region, notably at the smalli 


village situated below the quarries higher up in this wady, where 
there is a doorway with lintel in place 5ft: above the ground, 
(certainly the original level, since it is there solid rock); and at the 
north west village of the porphyry quarries, where there is a lintel ir 
place only: 4ft: 6ins: above what appears to be the original level of 


' the, ground. In one of the rooms: of this suite at the dolorite 


quarry fort there is about a foot of plaster in place at floor - level. 


The space between the tank enclosure and the main walls on 
the south side contains some rather characterless apartments, some- 
what bigger than the rooms just described. But that on the north. 
contains two large apartments, backing onto the tank - enclosure 
wall, the westernmost opening out of the other; a passageway; 
several small rooms; and a flight of steps leading up onto the 
main wall. 


Originally the easternmost of the two apartments abutting on the: 
north wall of the tank- enclosure, which is considerably bigger thar 
that which opens out of it, communicated with the tamk-room by 
two doorways, a good deal wider than usual; these have been fil — 
led up, but the easternmost doorway still has the lintel in place, 
which is here 6ft: bins: above the ground. The space has beerr 
filled up with stones much smaller than those out of which the 
walls are made, very neatly laid. On the tank side they are laid. 
flush with the-wall; Plate VIII.2.); on the other side they form. 
a semi-circular recess, very neat and smooth, for three feet. above: 
the ground; above that they have fallen away, amd it is not clear 
whether the aperture was filled up to the lintel or left partly opem 
There are no traces of plaster, so far as I could see, in the recess 
itself, but there are numerous traces in the tank-room and elsewhere 
and, almost certainly, the recess was plastered over. 


The second doorway has’ no lintel, but is of the same height. 
It has been filled in with stones similar to those in the wall and 
to the same thickness as the wall. On the western side of the 
partition wall between the two apartments is a niche, about 18ins : 
Square, standing knee-high above the ground; such niches are 
common in these buildings, and were used, presumably, as shelves. 
and cupboards. . 
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The walls of the tank-enclosure are well preserved and show 
‘excellent workmanship. The stones were set in mortar made of 
yellow mud, now very powdery and mostly blown away. The 
walls were plastered over. The enclosure contains a cistern of 
the usual kind made of cemented rubble plastered over. It is 
about 18ft: long by 16ft: broad on the outside, and about 2ft: 
Jess on the inside. It is 7ft: 1lins: deep and is divided at. the 
bottom into two equal compartments by a plastered partition 3ft: 
6ins: high and 1ft: broad. The tank has a raised parapet, about 
lft: above’ the ground and about 8ins: broad, into which some 
burnt bricks have been built, and on the inside the tank - wall 
projects about 8ins: forming a rim at the base of the parapet. 
Parapet and rim were plastered over with the wall, (Plate VIIL2. ). 


At the south east corner of the tank is a hole connected by a pottery. 
‘pipe with a square, plastered container built against the wall of the 
enclosure on the outside, (Plate IX 1). The pipe runs out at the 
back, low down on the tight hand side. The container is 1ft: 
10ins: broad; it is much broken and it is difficult to determine 
its other dimensions. It seems to have been more or less square. 
On a level with what is now the remaining side is a hole in the 
plaster of the back, matched by a similar hole on the other side, 
which suggest very strongly the bedding of beam - ends; the plaster 
continues for several inches above these holes. If they do mark 
the position of short beams they must have had some use other 
than that of strengthening the sides of the container, since the holes 
are on the inside of the side walls and the beams must, therefore, 
have been exposed. Possibly they supported a cover. Burnt bricks 
were used in building the container. ° 


By the side of the tank are several oblong pieces of pink gra- 
nite, some with wedge-marks. They vary from 3ft::to 5ft: in 
length, and are about 18ins: broad and 8ins: thick. Some would 
seem to be fragments of blocks which were originally longer; but. 
they are roughly dressed only and I have not been able to decide 
which are broken pieces and which entire. One, apparently entire, 
has fallen into the tank. It is about 4ft: long, 18ins: broad- and 
Sins: thick, and at one end there is plaster at the top and-on 
one side. Judging by. its position and by those of the others 
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these beams must, I think, have been connected with the roofing 
of the apartment at its sides; it is unlikely that they served as 
pillars; | am inclined to think that they were laid along the top 
of the walls. There are no steps down into this tank. 


In the back wall of the tank-enclosure, which is the main west 
wall of the fort, are four square embrasures in the thickness of 
the wall. Their bottoms are about three feet above ground level; 
and they are 3ft: Oins: broad. Their tops, however, are ruinous, 
and it is not possible to say how high they originally were. They 
seem certainly to have been built as embrasures and are not open- 
ings later filled in; they seem to me, probably, to have been 
designed for decoration. On the south side the tank - enclosure runs 
out in an extension, on the east side of which is what may have 
been a raised platform; but it is very ruinous. 


The whole of the tank-enclosure has been carefully built, with 
some attention paid to its architectural lay-out. The entrance is 
just over 5ft: wide; the main supports of its horizontal member, 
which have now fallen, were set into the wail flush with its stones. 
The threshold is an oblong block of pink granite, with a step up 
to it, since the floor-level of the tank lies a little higher than that 
of the main street. 


On the south side of the gateway to the fort are several rooms of 
different size and indeterminate use. On the north nearly all the space 
enclosed on one side by the main wall is a long apartment in one 
corner of which is lying a granite trough or basin, not very deep, 
16ins: square on the inside. Another similar basin, 15ins: by 
12ins:, inside measurement, lies in the southern bye- street. To 
the west of this apartment is a series of small rooms; in the largest, 
which is also the central room, are, traces, of burnt-brick work, 
and a low projection runs out from the wall whieh divides these 
rooms from the long apartment east of them. These rooms open 
onto a passage- way, which separates them from the end wall of ° 
the series of rooms occupying the middle portion of the northern- 
most of the two main divisions into which the buildings in the 
fort are separated. eee “we ‘ 


“In. the space. between. the northern wall of the long .room ‘men- 
tioned above and the: north-east angle of the main wall is .a flight of: 
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seven steps, well preserved, running up agains the end wall of the 
room onto the main wall. The topmost step is 9ft: 6ins: above 
the ground, from which height the main wall has fallen away. 
Unless the steps went on into the thickness of the wall, 9ft: 6ins: 
was their original height, and since the main walls were certainly 
at least 20ft: high, the steps must have led to some sort of patrol- 
step running round them. Unfortunately the main wall is even 
more ruinous at the similar flight of steps to the north of the 
tank -enclosure; and on the south side, where the walls are best 
preserved, there is no sign of a patrol-step. There was, possibly, 
another flight of steps up onto the main wall by the side of the 
room -immediately behind the southern bastion of the gate; but 
the wall is here so ruinous that one cannot be certain without 
clearing away a good deal of stone. 


Near the steps at the north east angle of the walls is a small apartment 
in which is a raised seat or platform, 2ft: high, running along its. 
whole length against the main wall. Another apartment, that 
which comes last in the line of various-shaped rooms along the 
south side of the main street, has similar raised seats or platforms. 
The character of this apartment is singular. It is square, and rather 
bigger than the others near it. One door - jamb is still in position, 
and the other has fallen forward into the main street. Running 
through the middle of the room from the door to the back wall 
is a gangway about 4ft: wide. Either side of this the space to the 
side walls is occupied by the raised. platforms spoken of above. 
They are 2ft: 3ins: high and about 4ft: 10ins: broad — very 
considerably broader than the seats which are not uncommon in 
rooms at these villages and forts. 


At the back of this room there is a good deal of fallen — 


stone, amongst which is a large slab, very roughly circular, which 
cannot have been built into a wall, and would seem most useful 
for covering a space. Such another slab is still in place across 
the angle of two walls of a small room at the west end of the 
series of single apartments on the north side of the main street 
Its top surface is, there, level with what seems the original height 
of the walls; it is not more than two inches thick; its under sur- 
face is only 3ft: 2ins: above the floor, which would suggest either 
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that it was a shelf rather than roofing, or that. the floor -level has 
risen considerably. From the appearance of the door-jambs in 
place, the fallen lintels, etc:, of the other small apartments, | am 
inclined to think that they were probably not high enough to stand 
up in. Three feet two inches is, however, a height at which a 
man has to crawl rather than to bend, and if the slab across the 
back- wall angle were not a shelf, it may have been the roof of a 
sleeping recess. 


The room with the platforms is about 14ft: square, and its 
structure suggests comparison with the building in wady Ma‘mil 


broad by 14ft: 6ins: long. The central gangway is 4ft: Qins: 
broad; the platforms are 2ft: 5ins: high, and 5ft: 9ins: broad on 
either side of it. Between the gangway and the back wall the 
platform is only 3ft: Tins: broad. In this building a seat runs all 
the way round the gangway, with its back against the edge of the 
platform. The seat is 1ft: 10ins: high, and 10ins: broad; its back 
is 7ins: high. Here also are flat slabs fallen in as if from the roof; 
but here are two pairs of granite imposta, which supported hori- 
zontal members. 


There is another building with similar features near a very small 
quarry in wady Um Tawat, on the west side of the south west spur 


lft: 6ins: high; 4ft: broad, on either side of the gangway, which 
is 4ft: broad, but about 4ft: 6ins: broad between the gangway and 
the back wall. Here there are no traces of roofing fallen in. There 
is only one other building at this quarry, about 100ft: away, which, 
perhaps, reduces the likelihood of these apartments with platforms 
- having been for a religious purpose, 


The size of the double rooms in the southern division of the 
fort varies between 6ft:.by Oft:, and 6ft: by 6ft:. Little passages, 
barely 2ft: wide, open into the street, and out of these passages 
open the rooms. The doorways in some cases, have their stone 
door -jambs still standing. These are formed of oblong slabs of 
«Stone, not quite square in section; about 1ft: broad on the outer 
face, which corresponds with the thickness of the partition walls, 


which Wilkinson thought was a small temple. That is about 21ft:. 


of Dokhan. This is 12ft: broad by 11ft: long; the platform is about — 


~ 


So 


and are placed against the wall ends, leaving a space for entrance 
lft: 9ins: wide. 











\ 
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In two cases the passage leads past a room with such an entran- 
ce immediately to the right, and opens out into a similar room 
behind but without a constructed doorway. In one case a tiny 
apartment 6ft: long by 4ft: broad, with an entrance into it flanked 
by door-jambs, is built in this second room; one would think it 
something like a box-bed. 


In another case the inner enclosure is divided into two by a 
wall running at right angles to the passage and ending in a door- 
way between it and the main partition wall, thus making a little 
suite of two small rooms each 5ft: by Oft: with doorways, and a 
small enclosure 10ft: by 5ft:. : 


The corresponding rooms against the main north wall of the 
fort have the same little passage-way leading out of the street, 
which gives them the character of privacy lacking in the rooms 
in the main block on the north side of the central street, but none 
of them has a second room with a door built in the small enclo- 
sure into which the passage opens out. These rooms are mostly 
7ft: by 7ft:, and their inner enclosures 5ft: by 10ft: or, sometimes, 
132i 


The rooms in the main block, which open out of the side street 
opposite these apartments with passage-ways, are uniform in 
‘pattern though not in size. There are seven of them, the biggest, 
13ft: by 10ft:, the smallest 6ft: by 10ft:. Their doorways are al 
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at the north east corner. The rooms which back onto these and! 
open onto the central street vary a little in plan as well as in size,. 
their doorways being sometimes in the middle of the front wall,. 
sometimes at the south east sometimes at the south west corner.. 
There are seven of them, the longest 13ft: by 9Oft:,and the smallest. 
Tit: by 8ft:. 

There is a fair number of potsherds scattered about in the main‘ 
street, and a noticeable litter among the fallen stones which fill 
the apartment next to that with the raised platforms. Otherwise 
there are not very many potsherds in the rooms. 


In the open space before the entrance to the tank -room, a little 
to the north side, is a remarkable litter of smooth, rounded pellets 
of pink granite, about twice the size of a golf-ball. Such pellets. 
occur in quantities in the wady - wash at the station in wady Qattar, 
but when they are in the wady-bed they are not so. smooth, nor’ 
so evenly rounded as are these. Perhaps they were used for polish-- 


' ing blocks of stone. There are several bits of burnt brick at 


this place as well, but I think these probably come from the broken: 
container by the entrance to the tank-room. 


In the northern bye- street is lying a piece of flat, dark stone, 
similar to the pieces used for lintels and door-jambs, smoothed’ 
on one side with a circular hole chiselled through it, ‘tapering: 
towards one end. - It was, perhaps, the socket of a doorpost; such 
holes occur now and then in the horizontal beams over doorways: 
in wady Ma‘mil. 

At two places, other than the entrances from the tank-room into: 
the room to the north of it, there are doorways which have beer 
filled in at a later date than that of their construction. Such signs 
of adaptation of the original plan are particularly noticeable at one 
of the villages at the porphyry quarries. 


On two out of the three nights which I have spent in this fort,, 
in different years, the wind has led me to think M: Couyat - Bar- 


thoux’s suggestion, that the rooms of the workmen in these villages 


may have been left roofless, not acceptable. The existance of 
doorways with lintels makes it almost certain that there was some 
kind of roofing; but even without this evidence, I cannot conceive- 
of beings sophisticated enough to build walls for defence against: 


_ not many potsherds on their floors, though a few are built into the — 
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man who;would not protect themselves from the intolerable per- rock, so that 5ft:, the present height of the lintel above the 
secution of the Dokhan wind. 


ceiling must have been about 6 feet. 


T : a 
AE UCR. Caer ten . In the sixth room of the same series, where the platform bends 


to follow the torrent- bed, there is a niche in the back wall, of 
the type which occurs often in these villages; but this specimen 
is more neatly built. than most. It stands at a convenient height 
above the ground, and occupies the whole thickness of the wall. 
Its top, sides and back are formed~of single slabs of stone; its 
bottom of the stones of the wall. It is 31ins: deep, 17 pins: 
wide, and 16%4ins: high. 


The quarries lie about a mile above the fort,on the west side of 
‘tthe wady. There are traces of a cleared road here and there 
‘between the fort and the quarries, about 18ft: wide in places where 
it runs on higher ground above the torrent-bed. At first the 
‘wady is bounded on the west by high mounds of detritus, through 
which the torrent has eaten its way, leaving a striking example, in 
section, of terracing. These give place to the main rocks of the 
‘south west spur of Dokhan, the wady turns a little westard, and its 
character becomes more that of a ravine. The bed is strewn with 
enormous boulders, which, here and there, have held up masses of 
~wady - wash and formed islands with precipitous crumbling sides, 
as high again as a man. The wady-bed slopes fairly rapidly; 
‘below the quarries the boulders are not huge, and the bed is 
narrower but more even. The hills go up very steeply on either 
side, but on the east a platform of rock juts out from the hill’s 
‘base, sloping gently up at its lower end from the torrent bed but 
‘standing sheer above it not very much further up. 


After this series of nine rooms the platform begins to narrow, 
and the two rooms standing together which come next have their 
front walls standing almost sheer some 12ft: above the wady - bed; 
stepping places are hewn in the rock here and there along the 
craggy bank for communication from one end of the village to the 
other without having to descend into the torrent - bed. 


The last group, that of five rooms, has very little space in 
which to stand, and the hill goes up steeply enough from the 
back of the platform to serve for back walls to the rooms. The 
first apartment of this series has a raised seat built all along one 
of its sides. Its front wall is ruinous and it is difficult to decide 
its original extent. The last apartment of this group is long and 
narrow, crushed into the last remaining space on the platform 
before it ends in a gulley which runs down into the wady from 
the hill-face above. This room has three neatly built steps in 
front of its doorway. 


On this platform stands a series of rooms in which, evidently, 
‘the quarrymen and, perhaps, their guards lived while at the quarry- 
face. Starting from the lower end there is first, a single room, 
11ft: by 7it:. This stands by itself; about fifteen feet further on 
‘begins a series of nine apartments, varying in size and details of 
design. Next, after a gap of about nine feet, come two rooms set 
‘back to back; then another gap of nine feet and, finally, a series 
‘of five rooms built against the side of the hill. There is nothing — 
very remarkable about these buildings; they are well preserved 
and their very simplicity, and the fact that they stand on a rock 
‘platform, enable one to form a clearer idea of their original condi- 
tion than-of that of more elaborate buildings elsewhere. There are — 


The rooms in the series of nine are rather smaller than the rest. 
It is difficult to determine the uses of any of them. The fewness 
of the potsherds would indicate that the buildings were not used 
for a very long time; on the other hand, in such a position, litter 
would tend to be thrown, washed and blown into the torrent-bed 
and so to be carried away. Nevertheless, the evidence at the fort 
and at the quarry-face is in favour of a comparitively short period 


walls. The most striking object is the lintel still in place in the 
of exploitation here. . 


room at the upper end of the series of nine rooms. The wall on 


either side of the doorway is entire, and the threshold is the native | The quarried face is about a third of the way up the hill“ 


threshold, must be the original height. The original height of the 
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the west side of the wady. It is ledup to by a zigzag path. which 


Starts a little above the south end of the village. The hill is terraced’ 
along the quarried faces, which do not extend above 100 yards, 


if so far. The path leads up onto the south end of the terrace, and 
runs along it. Not far on is an enclosure with walls originally 
about 6ft: high built out from the rock face; it is about 27ft: by 
15ft: in extent. Evidently blocks of stone were worked here, for 
there are chips about, and a piece of a roughed - out fazza is 
lying on the ground. There are no signs of a tempering furnace, 
such as there are at various dressing stations at the porphyry 
quarries, nor are there any potsherds inside the enclosure, .though 
a few are to be seen on the path outside. Built into one or the 
walls is a piece of the dark stone which is used for lintels and 
door-jambs down in the fort. It abounds in this district, but 
whether it was quarried for building purposes, or whether boulders 
were taken from the wady-beds, I cannot determine. This piece 
was singular at the quarry. 


A little further on still the terrace broadens somewhat and one 
arrives at the first quarried face. The dolorite seems to occur in 
the form of dykes, for the workings run up diagonally into the 
hill- side. Opposite this first quarried face a slide goes down 
very steeply to the wady. On the terrace, to the north of the 
slide, is a small circular butt for a lowering winch; there are two 
more butts below the terrace wall, one below ‘otigar, by the north 


edge of the slide, and about 20ft: below the lower butt is another, 


on the opposite side of the slide. Near the bottom is still another. 
These butts are round in shape, about 3ft: in diametre, and stand 
about half a man’s height; this is much smaller than the butts at 
the main porphyry quarries at Dokhan. 


Near the beginning of the slide on the terrace are several neatly 
dressed blocks, mostly square or oblong; typical approximate 
dimensions are: - , 


a) 3ft: by 3ft: by 2ft:; b) 3ft: by 2ft: by lft: 6ins:; 
c) 3ft: 6ins: by 2ft: by 1ft:. Two or three blocks were undercut on 
one side making them “L” shaped. They have been stipple-chiselled, 


though some of them show striation here and_ there. There is a 
great number of rough blocks lying about, both on the terrace 
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and at the quarry-face. Many of them show -wedgemarks. A 
typical mark was, approximately, 3 ins: long at its base, 4% ins: 
at its top, and 212 ins: deep. [| found no quarrymen’s signs on 
any of the blocks. 

Not a great deal of stone seems to have ee taken from these 
quarries, nor do the blocks cut out seem to have been very big. 
Some of the biggest which I saw were those mentioned above, 
and three others, which were lying not far from the fort, on the 
road from the quarries. These were:- a) a broken drum of stone, 
neatly dressed, c:39ins: in diametre and 20ins thick; b) a 
dressed block, broken, 3ft: 5ins: by 2ft: by 2ft:; c) a similar block, 
intact; 2ft: 5ins: by Ift: 10ins: by 1ft: 8ins:. 

On a big boulder outcropping from the hill-side a little below 
the first hut of the quarry village are chipped some crude drawings, 
of a type which abound in the desert. They are chipped in the 
weathering of the stone, and seem to represent horned animals. 


Such drawings were made by pre-historic man and are still made 


by the beduin today. 
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A SMALL FORTIFIED ENCLOSURE IN WADY BILIH 
BETWEEN SELAH BILIH AND AREIG EL AHMAR. (Plan bs 


There is a small station, with a strong wall and an entrance of 
peculiar shape, situated about half a mile south of the ancient road 
from the fort at bir BadiS to the porphyry quarries by way of wady 
Um Sidri, at a point a little before the third mile-cairn along that 
road. 
Myos Hormos just over a mile from where the road branches off 
to bir Badi‘ . 


The main wall encloses a space about 81ft; broad by 87ft: long. 
(Plate IX, 2). On each side are five apartments joined at the north 
end by a series of three apartments. The outer walls, especially 
on the west side, have become very ruinous, and much sand has 
drifted over them and the interior walls. There is a space between 
the back walls of the rooms and the main outer walls, and_ this 
space seems to have had originally a higher floor level than the 
rooms. It has now become filled with sand up to the present 
level of the room-walls, which at one place, where they are best 
preserved, stand 4ft: 4dins: high. The rooms are mostly about 9ft: 
by 12ft:. There are no apparent traces of a cistern in the central 
quadrangle, which measures about 39ft: by 60ft:. A rough semi- 
circle of stones in front of one room is probably of beduin 
construction. 


Just below the level of the floor of the second apartment, on 
the right at entering, are deposits of decayed vegetable matter, such 
as those one sees in the animal lines at El Heita, which leads one 
to suppose that the place was used for stabling animals. 


The most remarkable feature of the building is the shape of 
its doorway. One goes in by a passage about 27ft: long and 
about 6ft: wide, at whose entrance the flanking walls are built out 
in a kind of terminal buttresses, 2ft: thick on the passage side 
and 5ft: 8ins: broad on the outside. The wall of the passage 
stands now about Oft: high. 

The main outer wall is about 3ft: 4ins: thick; outside of it, to 
the east, are traces of masonry at about the original level of the 
ground, which may be remains of bastions, or of an exterior ter- 
race wall. 


It lies about three miles north of the ancient main route to _ 
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At one or two places in the interior are lumps of ironstone, of 
which one big one seems to have fallen from the wall into which 
it had been built. 


The partition walls of the rooms are about lft: Sins: thick. 
There are only a very few potsherds to be seen; but everything is 
much sanded - up. 


Almost exactly half way to the Myos Hormos road there is a 
heap of masonry, very ruinous, but which seems to be more like 
a loading-ramp than a house. It is composed of three massive 
walls, about 4ft: thick and about 5ft: high, two of them set at right 
angles to the other, leaving an opening to the south. Casual in- 
spection reveals no other survivals of masonry near it. It stands 
by a low bank in the open wady. 


This little station stands in front of the last line of the eastern 
foothills of Dokhan, where wady Bilih begins to widen out before 
it passes Araig el Ahmar and becomes a featureless expanse be- 
tween the Areig and the Abu Shaar plateau. For what it was used - 
is not clear. Possibly a comparison between it and the small 
establishment in the Bab el Mukheinig pass and that at bir Abu 
Shaar el Qibli, (Fons Tadnos), might explain its establishment. 
There may, of course, be remains of a trough or cistern under the 
drifted sand, but as it is there is nothing to indicate a supply 
of water. : 
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A VERY SMALL QUARRY AT THE HEAD 
OF WADY UM TAWAT. 


_In a-small wady on the north side of the main road, not far 
beyond the first pair of cairns after the pass of Qattar, which 
marks the Nile-Red Sea watershed, there is a cleared road such 
as those at Badi‘, the dolorite quarry station, and elsewhere. 


It runs up the little wady, which rises rapidly to a saddle, and 
then goes down into a tributary of wady Um Tawat. Wady Um 
Tawat rises on the west side of the massif of gebel Dokhan under 
the peak which Schweinfurth, (oc: cit:), calls Rammiusberg, and 
drains into wady El Atrash. The tributary wady runs for about 
two miles up to another saddle, over which one goes into wady 
Um Tawat. For a large part of this distance the road is in almost 
perfect preservation, 47ft: wide. 


Wady Um Tawat curls in a.pleasing manner, giving varied views 
of the foothills and peaks of Dokhan. The bed is rough, and for 
some way after the road comes in it is littered with boulders of 
breccia verde, washed down from a place a quarter of a mile 
further up, where the sides of the wady are of this rock. ‘The 
road here has been washed away. A little further up still is a 
single block of breccia verde which may have been quarried; but 
there aré no signs of workings, and it is strange that there should 
be only one cut piece. 


Soon after this the wady broadens, and a few yessar trees in the 
foreground set off the peak of the Rammiusberg, which stands up 
finely at the head of the valley. About one and a half miles from 
the widening the wady divides round a craggy hill, and in the left, 
i.e. the west branch the road re-appears, very clear. There are no 
signs of cairns anywhere. Another three quarters of a mile and 
the wady unites again; the main torrent goes round to east of the 


island hill, which accounts for the road’s survival in the western. 


branch. Where the branches unite the wady narrows to cut 
through a spur of hill, and at its west side, at the end of the road, 
is a hut built against the hill, with another, larger, hut about 
100ft: away. A little above the first hut the steep side of the hill 
just above the wady-bed has been quarried at one place, where 
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a terrace for working has been built up out of the wady - bed. 
The stone is black porphyry, with large crystals; there are wedge- 
marks on the rock face; one of the cut blocks shows signs of 
chiselling, but the others are all rough-hewn. There is one little 
hut at the working, which is a very small one. 


The first hut has been mentioned already on page 94; it is 12ft: 
broad by 11ft: long; there is a gangway some distance down the 
middle from the door, 4ft: broad, on either side of which the 
remainder of the floor-space is raised as a platform about.-1ft 6ins: 
above the ground, 4ft: broad on either side of the gangway, but 
about 6ins: more between its end and the back wall. There are a 
few potsherds both inside and outside of this hut, and one or 
two fragments of pink granite, which are singular at this place. 


The other hut is much larger, and its walls at one corner are 
about 7ft: high. It is a rectangular enclosure, 18ft: square, with 
a doorway at the corner. There are no potsherds visible near it. 


It was hard to believe that the impressive road which one had 
followed for about six miles was designed for such a very small 
establishment as this, but though I went up the wady another mile 
to its head I could find no other buildings or quarries. The 


‘amount of stone worked must have been very small; if the quarry 


were soon abandonned on account of some undesirable quality in 
the rock, it seems strange to have made such an elaborate road 
until the quality of the quarry had been proved. On the other 
hand the motives for action in these undertakings were not econo- 
mic; the work was put in hand either to supply imperial buildings, 
at any cost, or to punish malefactors with hard labour. Clearing 
a road over six miles of rocky wady would achieve the latter ° 
purpose effectively enough. 


It is, of course, possible that this quarry had been opened, with 
a view to full exploitation, only a short time before the whole 
system of works at gebel Dokhan was abandonned. — 





LEGENDA 


. Mass of solid mud - brick work; app: 6ft high and 15ft: square. 


On it are remains of walls of the same material, still some feet 
high. Perhaps a tower similar to those which flank the entrance 
at Deir El Atrash. 


. Ruins of ? a tower of mud-brick on a rubble base, present 


height app: 15ft:; 15ft square. There is rather a similar structure 
in the interior of the fort at Deir el Atrash. 


. Rubble base of wall here 7ft: high. As much of the mud- brick 


super - structure is still standing. 


Foundations of burnt- brick cemented. ? a furnace or small tank. 
6. Vaulted passage - ways. 
X. Vaulted stair - ways. 
Y. Y. Slot marks in wall. ? to receive ends of beams support- 
ing the floor of an upper storey. 

. Trough. 

. ? a furnace, Burnt - brick work cemented; with ash and cinders 


lying about. 


. Traces of a course of cemented burnt- bricks. ? part of outer 


wall of the animal lines. 
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SMALL STATIOIN 
IN THE BAB EL MUKHEINIG PASS. 
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PLAN IV 


DEIR EL ATRASH 


Plan by J. G. Wilkinson in 1823 
| by permission of Mrs. Godfrey Mosle 
A. Stuccoed tank supplied from the well F by the channel L. [ This (by p on of ifrey ley} 
is doubtful. C. S.]. 


B. a buttress of crude brick probably for raising the water by poles 
or buckets (as at the present day in Egypt) from the cistern 
A to the channel above, P, from which it ran to the troughs C. 


D. a tower of crude brick perhaps used for raising water from the 
large well E. 


LEGENDA 


F. a small well of brick. 


G. | believe a wall intended to serve as a foundation to the houses aJ| 

above and ee to the earth at the brink of the well. | —— SMW 
H. The house with vaulted roof remaining. EN Ze ; 
J. J. Are buttresses — the towers indeed are nothing {more, except = 3 


those of the gate-way which contain lodges upstairs, with 


ae a 
windows. XE) wWyjGr’> 


K. is an outer village probably intended for a magazine where the 
laden camels might deposit their loads and for a lodging place 
for the workmen who passed. 


The small round huts, always found in these inclosures, are 
perhaps of later date. 


At M we found much cord and the fibrous bark of the date ; 
tree of which it was made. This is still used in Egypt for 
the same purpose. 
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PLAN V 
STATION AT QATTAR 


Plan by J. G. Wilkinson in 1823. 
(by permission of Mrs. Godfrey Mosley) 
| Well and orientation not in original] 
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LEGENDA 


The walls of the room A are of crude brick, the rest all 
of piled stones. 


B. a trough. 

C. raised building perhaps of the Magazines. 

The magazines at C have been carried away by the torrent 
ED. Well . 
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STATION AT BADI* 


Plan by J. G. Wilkinson in 1823. 
(by permission of Mrs Godfrey Mosley) 


ae [Scale and orientation not in original ] 
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PLAN Vill 
STATION NEAR DOLORITE QUARRY 
AT UPPER END OF W. BILIH N 
BELOW SW SPUR OF G. DOKHAN 
LEGENDA oe ee ee 
_ Lintel fallen with ? doorpost socket bored in it. 
Roofing slab or shelf in place. 3ft 2ins above floor of room. 
_ Granite trough or basin lying on ground. Inside measurement 
15ins x 12ins. 
D. Square trough, 1ft: 10ins broad, for filling cistern. Dotted line 
shows connecting pipe. 
=. Filled-in doorway,-with semi-circular recess. 
. Filled-in doorway. — 
. Cupboard niche in wall. 
4. Lintel in place over doorway. 4ft: 7'2ins: above floor of room. 
- Grartite trough similar to C; inside measurement 16ins: square. - 
Low projection from wall, and traces of burnt- brick work. 
. Door-jamb, of apartment with platforms, fallen forward into 
the street. 
. Litter of round, smoothed pellets of pink granite. Also burnt 
bricks lying about. ‘ie 


. Entrance to room. Vide diagram. 
X X. Doorjambs in place, formed of slabs of flat, dark stone. 





PLAN IX 


VILLAGE _AT DOLORITE QUARRIES IN 
A TRIBUTARY OF WADY BILIH RISING 
IN THE SW SPUR OF GEBEL DOKHAN. 
5 2 cy 
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‘ 1. Lintel in place over doorway 5ft: abovi 
cale 


ground — original height. 
2. Cupboard niche in wall. 
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App. Scale 
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SMALL STATION, OF UNUSUAL 
SHAPE, IN W. BILIH BETWEEN 
SELAH BILIH_ AND AREIG EL 
AHMAR. | 




















Plate I. (ref: page 58) 
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Plate II 
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Plate Ill (ref: pp. 65, 67) 
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1. EL HEITA. Detail of brick-work, on rubble base. 
: v4 2. Torrent in Wady Kena, two days after first spate. 
; bk ; (By courtesy of L. A. Tregenza Esq‘*). 





Plate 1V-(ref: p. 71) 
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Plate V (ref 








DEIR EL ATRASH. Vaulting; measure is 1 yard. 








Plate VI (ref: p. 80) 
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BADI‘. Fortified rock. (by courtesy of G. Andrew Esq" 














Plate VII. (ref: pp. 79, 87, 89). 





DOLORITE QUARRY FORT OFF WADY BILLIH 
1. Road leading to fort. 


2. Central street from gateway. 








Plate VII. (ref: pp. 89, 91) 
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DOLORITE QUARRY FORT OFF WADY BILIH. 
1. Entrance to a room. 
2. Filled-in doorways in tank enclosure. 


















Plate IX. (ref: pp. 91, 101). 
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1. DOLORITE QUARRY FORT OFF WADY BILIH. Cistern for 
filling tank. 


2. Interior of small fortified enclosure in wady Bilih. 








MELANGES D’ARCHEOLOGIE 


par 
PAUL GRAINDOR 


ETHIOPIENS SUR VASES ATTIQUES. 


Dans un article récent intitulé 7he Panoply of the Ethiopian - 
Warrior, A. D. Fraser, étudie a nouveau ‘une serie de vase attiques. 
a fond blanc, la plupart des alabastres, ornés d’une figure de négre 
armé:' : : %. pall 


ke 
hy 


é 
ee 
coctveanies ~ ie tileshciie. 


A ce propos, M. Fraser exhume, c’est le cas ‘de l’écrire, une hy-: 
pothése que j'avais émise autrefois* 4 propos de ces vases:: elle: avait. 
élé complétement oubliée méme 
par l’auteur du premier: fascicule: 
du Corpus des Vases du Musée 
du Cinquantenaire 4 Bruxelles*, 
auquel appartient l’alabastre au 
négre, point de départ de -ma 
publication et de mon hypo- 
these (Rig. Tjae. * os 9 


_ M..«-Fraser reconnait comme : 
moi, qu’il semble raisonnable de 
retrouver un écho des guerres 
médiques dans ces vases qui ne ' 
peuvent guére étre antérieurs a 
500 environ ni postérieurs, en tout 
cas, 4 480: des fragments d’un 
vase de ce genre ont été retrou- 
vis dans les débris des monu- 
ments de l’Acropole. saccagée,. 
cette année -1a, par les Perses*. 





Mais si M. Fraser me_ fait: 





Fig. 1 





() AJA, 39, 1935, pp. 35 sqq. e Va ves 

(2) Musée Begle, 1908, pp. 25 sqq. b. 

(3) CVA, Musée du Cinquantenaire, 1, MM Ib, pl. 1, 4 abe 

(4) P. 42. Observons que ces vases ne sont pas au nombre ‘de 32-mais seule- 
ment de 31, l’exemplaire du Cinquantenaire étant le méme que celui que nous. 
avons publié. . ; 
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Yhonneur de se rallier & ma maniére de voir, il s’en écarte sur un 
‘point essentiel: pour lui, il ne ‘s’agirait pas, comme je me l’étais 
figuré, d’Ethiopiens qui auraient participé a a la bataille de Marathon, 
mais bien de ceux de leurs congénéres qui accompagnaient rarmed 
de: Xerxés, dans la seconde guerre médique. » a 


‘A dire le vrai, et je n’avais’ pas ‘manqué'de écrire, Hérodote ne 


fait nulle mention d’Ethiopiens dans sa description de la bataille de’ 


Marathon. Mais il y a bien d’autres détails, autrement importants, 
dont il ne parle point, en cette occasion, et cest méme une des 
raisons ‘pour lesquelles il nous -est-si difficile de nous faire ‘une 
idée exacte ‘de la-facon dont s’est livrée la fameuse_bataille. Quill 
suffise de renvoyer, au “ Schlachtenatlas ” de Kromayer’- Veith’ pour 
montrer 4 quel point: nous sommes ‘mal renseignés “sur des: faits 
essentiels, notamment sur Vendroit précis ol: se livra le ae 
combat. > pan ‘ "ge ' 

Mais un point sur lequel on est’ disused Cesti que, si. sles: -Athé 
niens, pour la premiére fois dans les. annales’ de la Gréce, au. dire 
.d’Hérodote,? s’élanctrent au pas de course sur lés Barbares, cest 
pour éviter d’étre décimés par les arctiers ‘de -Parmée , perse, Or 
précisément, les négres de nos vases sont armés’‘d’arcs, Méme,, on 
a trouvé 4 Marathon’, des pointes de fl&ches en silex, et Hérodote 
.affirme que les fléches des Ethiopiens étaient’ garnies de pointes de 
pierre. Mais, comme nous lavons fait observer, les pointes de 
Marathon pourraient :provenir darnies préhisteriques, encore qu ’on 
attendrait, dans.ce cas, des pointes | ‘én obsidienne : ‘comme: ‘celles qui 
ont été découvertes tout récemment a Athénes’, : 

Mais, méme si nous nous trompots sur, ce: ‘Point Taypothese 


i : " 


de M. Fraser est inadmissible. ki 


Pendant la seconde guerre médigde, les« ‘Athéniens, ront ‘pas eit 
avant Platées, ’eccasion de se mesurer avec Tamee de ‘terie des 











() Griech Abth., Bl. 1. er 4 
(2) HEROD., VI 112.0 > | : 5G a ee 


-(3) FRAZER, Pausanias’s deccripiion of Greece, il, p. 434 eae P. AB) 
\@ Herop., VI, 69. x j F 


4°) Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 115, fig. 5. 
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Perses. Le corps. expéditionnaire conduit par Thémistocle.en Thes- 
salie, pour tenter de barrer le passage aux ‘troupes de Xerxés, s’est 
retiré avant d’avoir. vu les Barbares’. Aux Thermopyles, les Athé- 
niens ne figurent point parmi les Grecs chargés de garder le défilé.’ 


‘Lors du sac d’Athénes par les armées de Xerxés, les Athéniens: 
aprés avoir mis leurs femmes et leurs enfants a l’abri, s’étaient réfugiés 
a bord de la flotte et n’avaient laissé pour défendre !’Acropole que 
Jes prétres et les vieillards qui furent tous massacrés. : 


Lorsque, dans Phiver de 480/79, Mardonios occupe une seconde 
fois Athénes, il la trouve déserte, au dire d’Hérodote’, texte que 


semble ignorer M. Fraser. Ce n’est donc pas -avant Platées que les 


Athéniens eurent l’occasion de voir ‘les Ethiopiens de !’armée -perse 
ou, en tout cas, de les combattre. 


Comment alors comprendre que nos alabastres, ainsi que le veut 
M. Fraser, ait été fagonnés | et peints dans I’hiver de 480/79, seule 
facon d’expliquer, dans son hypothése, qu’on ‘ait trouvé des débris 
de l'un de ces vases dans les remblais de rAcropole? : 


Hypothése d’autant plus inadmissible que M. Fraser considére a 
juste titre les vases au négre comme des vases a parfums‘, et explique 
Jeur style laché, tout a fait exceptionnel dans la ceramique attique, 
par la nécesité de pourvoir rapidement et a bas prix, aux nécessités 
dune exportation étendue®. 


On ne. voit pas les potiers athéniens, dans Phiver de 480/79, 
fabriquant des vases 4 parfum, qui, pénétrérent jusqu’en Espagne, 


nN 


_dans une Athénes déserte et qui: lutte, . a cet instant critique, pour 


une existence dont elle est plus stire, sous la menace de. Mar- 
donios qui hiverne, avec: une armée intacte, en Thessalie! 


Supposons, au contraire, que ces vases sont nés au lendemain 
de Marathon, au moment oii le prestige d’Athénes est, d’un coup, 


3 





() HeERop., VII, 172 sqq. 


(?) HEROD:, IX, 3: “Os ob5é téte datindpevos eg: ryy “Attixtyy: ates, TOUS me 
vaiouc, aigger te Eonpov thy wdAty. “3 af ok 


(3) P. 42. Seared 
(4) En quoi il se rallie 4 BuscHor, Minch. Jb, bild. K, X¥, 1919, p. 38... 4 
(5) Pp. 41 sq. <= iar ; ey mas 
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porté au zénith par une victoire inattendue. Ce glorieux exploit, 
qui oblige les Perses a regagner, pour dix ans, l’Asie, laisse, aux 
Athéniens, le répit suffisani qui explique la large diffusion des 
“Vases au négre” et rend raison du caractére exceptionnel, dans 
la céramique attique, de ce genre de vase, nouveau, pour qui 
les potiers, manquant de modeles, firent dessiner tant bien que mal 
et plutot mal, un type de neégre, dont la rudesse s’explique par le 
fait que le grand art, d’oi! dépendent les peintres de vases, n’avait 
pas encore eu le temps ou occasion de créer Je prototype. 


Il n’est pas jusqu ‘au palmier, qui figure sur nombre de ces vases 
et dont M. Fraser renonce 4 justifier la présence’, qui ne s’explique 
dans lhypothése que nos Ethiopiens sont en relation avec les 
guerres médiques. Moi-méme, je m’étais contenté de l’explication 
qui voit dans ces arbres une preuve du rapport des négres avec 
’Egypte. Mieux informé, aujourd’hui, j’estime que ce palmier a une 
toute autre signification. C’est une indication de paysage, certes, 
mais qui cache une valeur symbolique: i! personnifie l’Orient vain- 
cu par la Gréce. C’est pourquoi, aprés la victoire de ’Eurymédon, 


“tes Athéniens consacrérent une statue d’ Athéna, ayant pour base un 


palmier’, un de ces palmiers que. le vase a reliefs bien connu de 
Kertch, signé de Xenophantos, emploie pour situer une chasse 
de Darius’. 

Dans notre article, déja cité, nous observions* "qu'une téte de 
négre avait remplacé la chouette sur une monnaie unique d’Athénes 
que posséde le Musée de Berlin’. On la placait alors vers 480 et on 
attribuait A une cause politique ‘ou autre, apparition soudaine de 
ce type nouveatt dans la numismatique athénienne’. Cette cause, 





a* ay te eed ae : : BAe 


() P. 45. ‘ee a 
(2) Paus., X,-15, 4. Cf. aussi notre Athénes de Tibére & Trajan, p. 186, a pro- 
pos de la base en forme de palmier, aujourd’hui republiée /G, II, 3, p. 250, n. 
4312. gaat ie 
4) Cf. en dernier lieu, K. SHEFOLD, ‘Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen, 
p. 140, fig. 67. . 5 ee 
(4) Pp. 31 sq. - 
(3) SELTMAN, Athens ds history and coinage, p. 97, pl. XXII. «2 
(6) Portier, Mon, piot, Ix, p. 144, n. 3. ans 
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nous avions proposé de l'identifier avec celle qui avait donné nais- 
sance a la série des vases au neégre. 


Mais la rareté de ce type a, plus récemment, porté Seltman’ a 
le rapprocher des autres monnaies 4 téte de négre que nous 
connaissons, c’est a dire de menues piéces d’argent de Delphes 
quil date comme celle d’Athénes, de l’époque de Clisthénes, de 
époque oi: les Alcméonides venaient’ d’achever le temple de -Del- 
phes. L’Alcméonide Clisthénes, nouveau fondateur de ce temple, 
aurait placé sur la monnaie d’Athénes la téte du premier fondateur 
de Delphes, Delphos. C’est en effet avec ce personnage légendaire 
que Babelon, aprés Panofka’, identifie le négre des monnaies de 


-Delphes. Il était fils de Mélaina, ‘qui serait, d’aprés son nom “la 
négresse”. A supposer que cette hypothése soit exacte et qu’il ne 
faille pas traduire “la noiraude”, il ne s’ensuivrait pas nécessai- 


rement que le fils de Mélaina fit un négre: on donne ordinaire- 
ment pour pére, 4 Delphos, Poseid6én qui lui, est un dieu bien 
hellénique,- premier occupant de l’oracle selon Strabon (VII, p. 574) 
et Pausanias (X, 24, 4). 


D’ailleurs, le nom de Mélas est porté par plusieurs personnages 
dont rien ne permet d’affirmer qu’ils furent négres*. Et qui songerait 
a tirer de certain noms propres grecs modernes, formés de l’adjectif 
“noir”, comme Mavromichalis ou Mavrocordato, la preuve que du 
sang noir coule dans le veines de ces familles ? 


De plus uéiag ne signifie jamais négre, que nous sachions, en 
grec ancien, ott l'on emploi, dans ce sens Aibioy. 


Enfin, comme I’a noté Seltman‘’, la mére de Delphos ne porte 
pas seulement le nom de Mélaina mais aussi cing autres noms 
Melaino, Thyia, Mélainis, Mélantheia, Melantho, tous, sauf Thyia, se 
rattachant, il est vrai A une racine qui signifie “noir”. Mais nous 


t 


PUTO. Ly Sis ‘ 
(?) BABELON Traité des mon. gr., II, p. 1000; PANOFKA, Delphos und Melaine, 
Berl. Winckelmanns progr., 1849. 
(3) Par ex., //, 14, 117; APoLL. RHOD., Argoa., 2, 1156, etc. 


Z 


() P. 97, n. 4. 
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ferons observer que, Mélantheia évoque !’Apollon Mélanthios: qui ~POINTES DE FLECHES PERSES A ATHENES 


lui, n’avait sfirement rien d’un -negre. 

On. s’étonnerait ailleurs de la rareté des monnaies d’Athénes a 
la téte de négre s'il fallait Dien en rapporter l’origine 4 Clisthénes : 
s'il avait voulu rappeler, dans une émission monétaire, un événe- 
ment qui intéressait a la fois sa famille, Athenes et Delphes, il 
est probable qu’il aurait donné a ces monnaies au négre une diffu- 
sion. qui aurait permis d’en retrouver plus d’un exemplaire. Au con- 
traire, la rareté de ce type monétaire invite plutot a croire qu’il fut 
destiné, comme nous l’avions supposé aprés von Schneider? et 
Pottier, 4 commémorer un épisode de histoire d’Athénes, en rela- 
tion, comme les vases au négre, avec les guerre médiques. 
























Dans les fouilles exécutées par l’Ecole américaine d’Athénes sur 
le. versant nord de Tl’Acropole, ont été. trouvées de nombreuses. 
pointes’ de fléches en bronze, quelques-unes de fer, qui peuvent 
étre datées du début du V° siécle avant notre ére, d’aprés les: 
tessons de vases les.plus récents qui ont été découverts au méme: 
endroit?. 


La trouvaille est d’autant plus intéressante que nous connaissons: 
rarement la provenance ‘et la ‘datefdes fléches antiques’. hs 


LV’éditeur, O. Broneer, a donné de bonnes raisons de supposer 
que les pointes qu’il a exhumées dans ses intéressantes fouilles, 
sont contemporaines du siége de PAcropole par les Perses et 
proviennent -des. fleches 
‘lancées par eux. sur Jes: 
défenseurs de la citadelle, 
Ajoutons -que,- d’aprées Hé- 
rodote (VII, 52), les Per- 
ses envoyérent aussi des 
fléches garnies d’étoupe- 
enflammée, pour tacher 
d’incendier' Je rempart de 
fortune en bois, élevé par’ 
Fig. 2 les Athéniens®, et que 
cest par le Nord qu’ils réussirent 4 pénétrer sur l’Acropole *. 

Et nous croirions bien que le squelette exhumé dans: les mémes: 
fouilles® nest pas celui d’un guerrier perse* mais celui d’un des: 
Athéniens qui se précipitérent du haut des remparts quand ils. 


M. Fraser’, dans son trés intéressant article, s’est aussi demandé 
quel genre d’Ethiopiens le peintre de vases attiques avait -voulu 
représenter. Hérodote distingue, en effet, avec Homéere’, les Ethio- 
piensorientaux, qui auraient habité le Belouchistan actuel’, et les 
Ethiopiens occidentaux, qu ’Hérodote situe au-dessus de lEgypte, 
autrement dit, dans le Soudan. M. Fraser conclut qu’il sagit de 
ceux de Perse. On hésitera d’autant plus a le suivre, sur ce point, 
qu’il n’y a aucune concordarice, il le reconnait Iui-méme, entre la 
description donnée par Hérodote des Ethiopiens de Perse et ceux 
de nos vases’. Jusqu’a plus ample informé, il n’est pas interdit de 
penser que nous pouvons avoir affaire a des Ethiopiens du Soudan, 
lEgypte étant, 4 l’époque des guerres médiques, sous la domina- 
tion perse. 





(1) JG, XII, 5, 1101. Cf. GRupPE, Gr. Myth., p. 1228, -n. 4. 
(2) Jahrb, d. Kunsthist. Samml:, Wl, Side pp. 4 et 9. 
~ (3) Pp. 43 sq. ; 


( 4) BEARDSLEY, The negro in Greek and Roman. civilisation, Baltimore, 1931, 
ch. I, a réuni les textes relatifs “ce -sujet. 


(5) P. 43. 


(1) Hesperia, 11, 1933, p. 341, fig. 13; IV, 1935, pp. 113 sqq. 


(2) Sur les fléches, cf.. AD. REINACH, Sagitta’ dans DAREMBERG - .SAGLIO. 
Dict. des ant.; FLINDERS - PETRIE, Tools and Weapons, ch. V11; Gis. nice 
Greek Etr. and Roman Bronzes,pp. 403 et 408; H. SCHMIDT, ap. PUMPELLY Ex- 
plorations in Turkestan, pp. 183 sqq.; K. SCHUMAKER, Sammlung antik. Bronzen,, 
p. 144, n. 748 pl. 14; Brit. Mus., Greck a. Roman life, p. 101, fig. 103. 


3 tay ~ -~ oY Dae , ” G 

(3) “Oxws oturxetiov xegt tovs diotots reo Wévtec Gyperay, érdEevov és to. pedyua. 
(4) Ibid, VIM, 53. 

(°) Hesperia, 1V, p. 117. 
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LES DEUX PORTRAITS GRECS A TURBAN 
(KTESIAS ET BEROSE?) 


-virent que les Perses montaient a l’assaut de ce cété et que la 
partie était perdue’). 

















































Le versant nord de |’Acropole, il est vrai, n’a jamais servi de lieu 
de sépulture pour les Athéniens, a l’époque classique. Mais, l’éditeur 
Ya remarqué, il ne peut s’agir d’un cadavre qui a été réguliérement - 
inhumé: la position des genoux pliés et du bras gauche relevé 
montre qu’ils s’agit plut6t d’un soldat dont le corps a été recouvert © 
‘par la terre aprés qu’il efit dégringolé du haut de !’Acropole. Il est 
- peu vraisemblable que les Per- 
ses vainqueurs aient négligé 
dinhumer décemment I’un des 
leurs et aient laissé son cadavre 
a l’abandon. 


L’antiquité nous a laissé deux portraits grecs dont la téte est 
ceinte du turban. L’un d’eux est conservé au Musée du Capitole. 
D’aprées le style, on Ya placé vers 400 avant notre ére, environ. 
L’excellence du travail a méme permis d’affirmer que nous avons 


x 


peut-étre affaire 4 un original grec’. 


Le second se trouve au Musée de Naples. Le personnage ici 
représenté, différe du précédent. D’apres le style, l’ceuvre est d’un 
siecle environ postérieure a celle du Capitole’. 


Les identifications _proposées pour ces portraits ont paru, a 
juste titre, si peu vraisemblables a l’auteur de la notice des pl. 153- 
154 des Griechische und rémische Portréts qu il a cru devoir adres- 
ser un appel a l’'imagination des archéologues en leur demandant 
d’émettre de nouvelles hypothéses qui permettraient, sinon de 
résoudre I’énigme’posée par les mystérieux personnages, tout au 
moins de mettre sur la voie d’une solution nouvelle du probleme. 


Dans notre collection, nous 
conservons la partie supérieure 
d’une pointe de fléche en bronze 

aloes du troisi:tme type décrit par O- 
Bronner, c’est-a-dire, avec une nervure médiane et deux larges 
ailettes. Nous l’avons nous - méme ‘ramassée, en 1903, devant le cété 
est du Parthénon?). Est-il besoin de dire que la provenance certaine 
de cette pointe de fléche, apporte une confirmation 4 la thése de M. 
O. Broneer ?' ( Fig. 2). ; coe ern 








(‘) A la bibliographie donnée par les Griechische und rémische Portrats, 151/2, 
(um die Wende des 5 und 4 Jahrh.) ajouter BERNOULLI, Griech. Ikon. \l, p. alze 
STUART JONES, The Sculptures of Museo Capitolino, Qxford, 1912, p. 251, n. 80, 
pl. 59; HEKLER, Bildniskunst der Griechen und Rémer, pl. 9; Mc DOWALL, Py- 
thagoras, Paper of the Brit. School at Rome, \11, 1906, pp. 306 sqq. STUART JONES 
pense, & tort, que cette téte n’est pas antérieure au milieu du Ve s., tout en 
la trouvant éroitement apparentée a la téte de Dionysos Mus. Chiaramonti 44, 
qu’il reconnait étre somewhat later. E. PFUHL, Die Anfiinge der griechischen Bild- 
niskunst, p. 10 (pl. VI, 3-4), qui admet, sans la discuter, l’identification avec 
Pythagore, y voit une production du classicisme hellénistique, et méme de la 
fin de la période: l’ceuvre daterait du temps des commencements du néo- pythago- 
risme qui n’est pas antérieur 4 cette époque. Pfuhl s’est laissé égarer par une 
thése, contestable, qui retarde jusqu’A la seconde moitié du IV¢ siécle les débuts 
du véritable portrait, en Gréce. C’est pourquoi il qualifie-de classicisme ce qui 
est. classique..ou:.copié du classique, dans Je buste du Capitole. 


(4) Her., VI, 53. 


(?) Nous avons acquis, 4 Athénes, vers le méme temps, sept pointes de fléches 
en forme de cone 4a trois nervures, ressemblant au type 2 fig. 4, p. 114, pre- 
miére rangée, cing derniers types, de Broneer, sans pouvoir obtenir le renseigne- 
-ment précis concernant leur provenance. ( Fig. 3). 


(2) Griech. u. rom. Portr., 153/4 Cf. note précedente et ajouter RUESCH, Guida 
del’ Mus. di Napoli, 1908, p.-219, n. 882, qui se fait, l’écho de Vhypothése invrai- 
semblable de SOGLIANO, Museo italiano, III , 1890, pp. 551 sqq., pl. V, d’aprés 
qui il s’agirait d’un athléte, Cf. A ce sujet les observation de BERNOULLI, 9. L, 
II, p. 17, n. 7, qui rejette également (I, p. 166) Videntification avec Hippocrate 
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A notre connaissance, une seule réponse a été donnée A cet 
appel. C’est celle de Mc Dowall qui a proposé de reconnaitre, dans 
le portrait du Capitole, celui de Pythagore’. 

‘Mais cette solution a paru_ si peu satisfaisante 4 Pun des maitres 
de Viconographie antique, A. Hekler?, qu’il.s’est méme refusé a 
imprimer le nom du philosophe sous la reproduction qu’il a don- 
née du portrait, méme en faisant suivre ce nom d’un-point d’inter- 
rogation, comme il s’y résoud pour des identifications moins pro- 
blématiques. 

Hekler ne nous a point donné les raisons de son abstention 
mais on peut les deviner. La démonstration de Mc Dowall repose 
essentiellement sur la ressemblance que présente la téte du Capi- 
tole avec celle que les monnaies donnent 4 Pythagore’ et sur le 
fait. que le philosophe, au dire d’Elien, portait le costume oriental4, 


Bien avant que parfit l'article du savant anglais, une des plus 
hhautes autorités en matiére iconographique, Bernoulli avait déja 
écrit, 4 propos des portraits monétaires de Pythagore, qu’ils seraient 
sans importance, au point de vue de l’iconographie, méme_ s’ils 
présentaient entre eux plus de ressemblance’. 

Certes, la longueur de la barbe de Pythagore était citée en exem- 
plee mais celle de Phermés du Capitole n’a rien d’exceptionnel, 
encore qu’elle présente une certaine analogie avec celle du Pytha- 
gore du contorniate de Paris’. : r : 


Quant au costume oriental, il ne suppose pas nécessairement le 
port du turban. Pas un des nombreux orientaux représentés sur 





(1) Cf. supra, n. nf — ‘Outre. le nom de Pythagore et celui dun athidte (de Fig. 4 


cet age!) on a proposé aussi celui d’ Archytas de Tarente, hypothése qu’on cher- 
chera d’autant moins a réfuter qu’elle ne repose sur rien. 

3 OnE, ple 9:6: 

() BERNOULLI, 0.1, I, pp. 75: sqq., Minztaf, Nf 2- 23, CE. Zeitsch. f. Nuns 
v pp. 121 sqq. Cf HEAD, Historia numorum,? p. 606. . vat 

- (4) AELIAN., V.H,. XI, 82. Se: fen : - 

&) O. 1, I, p. 75; #Ikonisch sind diese Davitliongen. ohne Belang, auch wenn 
sie besser als die Fall ist, mit einander libereinstimmen”. C’est pourquoi on 
s’étonne que PFUHL, L1, se soit borné a entériner, sans discussion, eee 
aes ‘de Mc Dowait, parce qu “elle repose sur ces montiaies. as cre. 

"(Marr 1X, 47.0 ss ne 

mv) BERNOULLI, 4 Miiazt. L 22. 


x 


il résulte a 


tourée du turban. | 








Jes momuments. antiques contemporains du prétendu portrait de 
Ppythagore ne le porte mais bien le 
couvrant le haut de la téte et la nuque, comme sur le sarcophage 
dit d’Alexandre, 4 Constantinople ou la fameuse mosaique de Naples'. 


“bonnet phrygien” ou la tiare 


D’ailleurs, si 
nous nous re- 
portons ati texte 
dElien, nous 
constatons qu'il 
n’affirme pas 
exactement ce 
qu’on lui fait 
dire: Iludayoeac 
6 Ddproc Aevxiv 
godjta Hotyro 
Hal pool otépa- 
vov yovootv xat 
dvatvetdsac. En 
d’autres termes, 
le philosophe 
portait, nous dit- 
on, un vétement 
blanc et des ana- 
xyrides,, ainsi 


’ qu’une couronne 
-dor. De ce texte, 
’évidence que la seule partie du costume de Pythagore 
qui était orientale était les anaxyrides, sorte de pantalon dont usage 
était inconnu aux Grecs. Mais ce qui ruine surtout ’hypothése du 
savant anglais c'est ce.qu’Elien écrit concernent la coiffure de Py- 
thagore. S’il avait réellement porté le turban, Elien n’aurait pas manqué 
de souligner ce détail original, de méme qu’il précise.en'’ce qui con- 
cerne les anaxyrides. Au contraire, il écrit que la téte du philosophe 
était ceinte d’une couronne d’or et non du turban. Enfin, les portraits 
monétaires’ de Pythagore- ne nous _ montrent nullement sa téte en- 


3 


(1) CE. Patent asetias ace Dict: des ant. gr. et rom.,.s.v. tiara, p.297. 
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x x 


Enfin, pourquoi donner le turban a Pythagore et le refuser 4 


Hérodote, par exemple, qui avait, plus que le philosophe, séjourné 
en Orient? 


La difficulté de résoudre le probléme tient, en partie, a ce que 
nous sommes fort mal renseignés sur le port du turban dans I’an- 
tiquité’.. Un des textes les plus précis, a cet égard, mais aussi des 
plus oubliés, est celui d’Hérodote, qui nous apprend qu’a lépoque 
de la bataille de Salamine, les rois de Chypre enroulaient le turban 
auteur de leur téte?. Il est regrettable que les monnaies de Pile ne 
nous fassent point connaitre les traits des rois indigénes, sauf 
peut -étre ceux d’Evagoras Il (351-349): mais “il portait la tiare 
des satrapes perses et non le turban, ' si les’ monnaies qu’on lui 
attribue sont bien de lui. A supposer que les rois antérieurs sui- 
vissent bien la mode indiquée par Hérodote, on pourrait, pour 
lhermés du Capitole, songer peut - étre a Evagoras. I, le plus connu 
des souverains chypriotes dont la date (411-374) est 4 peu pres 
celle que l’on assigne 4 la création du portrait en question. Mais 
il est infiniment peu probable qu’Evagoras I, qui chercha par tous 


les moyens a se débarrasser du joug de la Perse’, ait été repré- 


senté avec une coiffure orientale. 


Quant au buste de Naples, il est plus difficile encore de liden- 
tifier avec lun des roitelets de Chypre: outre que vers 300, 
date approximative de Poeuvre, un souverain grec n ’aurait plus porté 
nile turban ni la barbe, on ne voit pas comment le portrait dun 
obscur dynaste de la seconde moitié du Wl sitcle aurait pu inté- 
resser un habitant d’Herculaneum, endroit d’ot provient la téte de 
Naples. (Fig. 4). 





() Cf, en dernier lieu, article Mitra, Real~Encycl, XV, p. 2219. La mutra 
dionysiaque étudiée par CH. PICARD, Mélanges Glotz, Il, pp. 707 sqq., 2 propos 
du Dionysos jutepoges, n’a rien a voir avec le turban. 

(2) Herop., VII, 90. , Pas 

(3) BABELON, Traité des monnaies gr. et rom. Hi, p. 12, pl. 91; HILL, Cafal. 
Brit. Mus., Cyprus, p. CIX. Ci. par contre IMHOOF, Zur gr. u roin. Miinzk., p- 
411 et Six, Num. Chr., 877, pp. 81 sq. qui y reconnaissent ‘Pixodarus d’Hali- 
carnasse; HEAD, Hist. num?., pp. 744 et 831, y voit un satrape’ pefse. 


(4) Real-.Enc., Vi, pp. 820 sqq., Meaes keene: ‘ e 


_vait peut-étre 4 son caractére 


ny ee 


ll faut donc chercher dans une autre voie. Le turban né permet 
quere d’orienter les recherches que dans la direction de I’Asie an- 
térieure, ainsi que nous y tAHEETEL les textes les plus précis qui le 
concernent'. 


Parmi les rares saints byzantins dont la téte soit ceinte du ‘ture 
ban, il faut citer saint Jacques de Perse’ et saint Jean Damascéne>. 
i y a 1a une indication qui ne doit, semble - t - il, pas étre négligée. 
C’est vers la Perse et la Syrie que nous dirigerions d’autant plus 
volontiers nos recherches que les femmes, a Palmyre, enserrent 
parfois. leur chevelure dans une sorte de turban‘ et que deux 
écrivains anciens fort connus et vivant 4 l’époque. indiquée par 
nos deux portraits, ont séjourné longtemps ou méme passé leur 
vie dans ces régions. 


q 


Le plus ancien est Ktésias de Cnide, qui vécut, comme médecin, 
17 ans, selon Diodore’, 4 la cour de Perse, du temps d’Artaxerxés II 
et fut plus d’une fois chargé de missions diplomatiques. II était 
Pauteur des IIegoimd, d’une histoire de l’Assyrie, des Médes et des 
Perses, dont il ne nous reste que des fragments, histoire qui de- 
“romancé” un succés qui valut a 
son auteur d’étre considéré comme l’égal d’Hérodote et méme de 
lui étre préféré®. Et Eusbe put affirmer, que sous l’olympiade 95, 
1 (400), Xenophon Grylli filius et Ctesias clari habentur’. 

(1) HeRop., I, 195 Babyloniens.; CLAUDIAN., de cons. Stil., I, 156. Arabes: 
hie mitra velatus Arabs. i ae . 

(2) Bullet. de U Inst. arch. bxlgare, IV, 1926/7, P. AS t, pl. VH,2 oath de la 
Vierge a Pec. XIVE s 
(3) MILLET, Monantents de f'Atios, I Potttares, pl. 183,°2, 147, 1, 176, 2, 183, 
1, etc. Le turban est aussi porté par Barlaam dans les illustrations, di roman de 
Basrlam et Joasaph, qui est censé se passer | dans V’Inde. Cf. notamment les 
miniatures du manuscrit d’Athénes publiées par A. DELATTE, Les manuscrits a 
miniatures ct ornements des bibliothéques d’Ath2nes, Litgé, 1926 ( seuse de trav. 

de la Fac. de phil, XXXIV), pp. 107 sq., ph 40. .2. - 

(4) Cf. par ex. Arch. Anz.,48, 1933, p. 449, fig. 98, 

(8) Diop., II, 82, 2. 

(9) Sur cet écrivain, cf. Real-Enc., X1, 2032: sqq.; CHRIST, Gesch. d. griech. 
Litt., 16, pp. 522 sqq. 

(9 P. 118 (HELM). — Charon de Lampsaque avait aussi écrit au Ve s., des 
Tlegouxé mais il n’avait pas, que nous sachions, résidé en Perse. C, CHRIST, Gesch. 
d. Griech. Litt., 16, p: 453. aE see meee 
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‘Le Jong séjour de Ktésias ala cour de Perses le sujet de son 

ouvrage expliquerait pourquoi ou le représenta coiffé. du turbany 
sans compter que, dans un buste,:on r’avait guére d’autre moyen 
de marquer les rapports du personnage représenté, avec l’Orient, 
Le style du buste du Capitole convient, ou ne peut,mieux, a T’épo- 
que ou vécut auteur des Tlegomd, Et le succés, quoique immérité, 
de son ceuvre,. expliquerait comment son buste s’en vint échouer 
en. Italie. 

Enfin, Aacee hypothése se concilie parlaitement avec le caractére 
mi; oriental, par la ‘coiffure, mi-grec, par les ae du visage, qn 
personnage -représenté. 

En 398, Ktésias quitte la cour dArteoterkts pour Cnide d’abord, 
Sparte ensuite’, vers laquelle, ses origines, ses sympathies le portaient.- 


Si nous avons eu raison de proposer le nom de Phistorien pour 
la téte du Capitole, il faudrait en déduire que le portrait n’est pro- 
bablement -pas l’ceuvre d’un sculpteur athénien mais bien: plutdt 
dun maitre dorien du- temps. 

Rien n’y “évoque encore le réalisme des ceuvres d’un Silanion. 
La symétrie de ce visage sévére le rattacherait plutot a Pécole de 
Polyclete. ; 


a 


EA 


i cd i 
Quant au second cea a tatBary 7 nous Pidentifierions avec celui 
de Bérose. Prétre de Bel, 4 Babylone, il était pas seulement connu 
comme auteur d’une histoire des Babyloniens, en 3 livres ( Baf Barhan- 
‘viaxd) mais plus encore, peut- -étre, comme Pintermédiaire entre. Ba- 
bvione et les Grecs pour Pastrologie ( Xaddaixd )*. o 
* Nous ‘savons ‘qu'il, vécut- Sous Alexandre et sous Antiochos. I; 
‘notte portrait, pour le ‘style, convient parfaitement a a cette époque : nous _ 
avons dit plus haut qu’on le plagait, approximativement, vers 300. 
Qui ‘sait si-la téte de Naples ne nous a pas conservé une réplique 


de la téte d’une statue de Bérose comme celle qu’avaient élevée les» 


’ 
* 





() PHor., Bibl., cod. 72, p. 44 b. 
.(@) PLUT., Artax., 13. : . 
(3) Sur Rérose, cf. CHRIST): ork, WS ps, 226 ; Real Enc. 


SCHNABEL, Berossos, 1923 ; 1. BIDEZ, Mélanges Capart, pp.. 48 sqq. - 





IIL, p. a P. 
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Athéniens, suivant un texte de Pline dont om a, peut-étre a tort, 
contesté la valeur?! 
Et si l'on s'intéressait, 4 Herculaneum, 4 Bérose, Cest peut - étre 
moins a cause de ses mérites Whistorien qu’en raison du’ réle 


joué par lui dans lastrologie; suivant Vitruve, il aurait miéme fondé 


une école d’astrologie 4 Cos2. Méme si cetté ‘affirmation est’ erro- 
née, il n’en reste pas moins que, pour les Romains du -début de 
YEmpire, il passait pour. un des représentants les plus. autorisés 
d'une. science particuliérement estimée 4 cette époque. a 


Enfin, la présence du turban s'expliquerait delle -méme - salen 


par la professions: que. par la. nationalité:.-de Bérose: d’aprés. -Héro-- 
dote, les Babyloniens xopdvres tag; xepadhag pltoyor .dvadéovrau; et: 
ce, depuis d’époque lointaine de Goudea, ainsi que.l’'atteste le: por-.: 


trait.de ce souverain, trouvé a Tello®: ee mE ° 


“A ip 


Notre double hypothése a. Pavantage .d’expliquer par ute “méme:’ 
cause, un .séjour habituel ou prolongé en pays ofiental; la coiffure | 


qui donne aux deux tétes du Capitole et de Naples, leur physio- 
nomie propre, exceptionnelle dams liconographie antique. 


Contentons - nous de cette esquisse de démonstration, avec l’es+' 


poir que d'autres archéologues, mieux"armés que nous, trouverorts. 
=) 
dautres arguments encore, en faveur de mos identifications ou--nous. 


saurons gré, tout au. moins, d’avoir orienté les, recherches vers une 


direction nouvelle. =. Oo, Ma ee Nore eS Se 


Pry 


() Pun, VIL, 123 CE Real - Enc, bp: oe a Py 

(A ATTRUV, IX, G&S te ates ane eo a peter 3 

© (9) Real~ Enc. tl, p- 306. peyathiy gece cle acato 

(4) Les magiciens en tout cas, portent le turbat; cf. pas ex., DELATTE, Anec- . 


ce Atheniensia, PP. 581 - iad the aia hie go on. Bononiensis ee 
ye nye 


(8) HEROp., 1, 195: —— On pourrait, - la se ole aussi A’ Mégasthénés,. 


un contemporain’ de’ Bérose, ‘pour la ‘ téte’ de“ Naples.’ Mais il n’y ‘a pas de® 


raison suffisante de croire que cet historien ionien,. auteir-des “Ivdvd, -biem 
qu’ayant été chargé de plusieurs ambassades dans:.I’Inde, ait'pour ¢ela porté le 
turban. Sur cet écrivain, cf. CHRIST, 0. bey, AI6,.p. 227; Real-Enc.,, XV, pp.- 230 sqq, 


(9). SPRINGER - Wouters, Die ‘Kunst des Altertums',. p. 54; fig. 1393. CONTE- 
NEAU, Man. d’arch. or. Ul, pp: 715 sqq. (statues & turban ) rel By 
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A PROPOS D'UNE COUPE D’AREZZO. 


Une épigramme latine, relative 4 un vase de la fabrique d’Arezzo, 
est peut-étre susceptible d’une interprétation différente de celle 
qu’on lui donne d’habitude : 


Arretine calix, mensis decus ante paternis, 
Ante manus medici quam bene sanus eras’. 


On traduit comme s’il s’agissait d’un vase qui avait été 
magé par un médicament?. Mais aurait-on employé de la 
de luxe, “dont s’enorgueillissait la table paternelle” pour en faire 
pareil usage? Supposons méme qu’on s’y soit décidé dans le dé- 
sarroi causé par. une maladie subite et grave, sans avoir réfléchi 
au dommage qui pouvait en résulter. Resterait a se demander si les 
anciens connaissaient des remédes -suffisamment corrosifs pour 
entamer la magnifique glacure rouge des vases d’Arezzo, aussi 
résistante que le verre de nos flacons igh baa ou que 
’émail de nos faiences. 

D’ailleurs, dans l’épigramme, il n’est pas question de médicament 
mais seulement de “la main du-médecin”. Et si le médecin prescrit 
une potion, ce n’est généralement pas lui qui Ja versé au malade. 


endom- 
vaisselle 


Je ne‘ vois que deux explications possibles. Si on prend medicus 
au sens propre, il s’agirait d’un vase brisé par un médecin soit 
accidentellement soit 4 dessein: le vase, remarquons-le, est un 
calix, une coupe, et ’on pourrait s’imaginer que le docteur qui l’'a 
brisée était un adversaire de la méthode d’Asklépiadés de Bithynie 
qui employait ne cure par le vin®: Cet Asklépiadés — vivait vers 40 
avant notre ére*, a peu prés vers l’époque oii Pon place le début 
de la floraison des vases d’Arezzo 5. ee 


oe ‘ 
a 





, : a: * s a Ra 
'() Anthot. Lat, 259; BAEHRENS, Poetae Latini minores, IV, n. 158. 
(2) WALTERS, History of ancient Pottery, Il, p. 479, n. 5; G.A. CHASE, Cata- 
logue of Arretine Potterry in the Museum of Arts, Boston, 1916, ah 3,.n. 3. 
43) PLINa Nat. hist, VT, 124, ' ‘ 
4) RE, Ul, pp. 1632 sq, n°. 39% 
©) F. OswALD and T, PRYCE, An’ introduction to the study of terra sigillata 


treated from a chronological standpoint, : ‘Londtes, 1920, p. = pea Auguste ) 
CHASE, 0.1., p. 24 es av, J. C.-60 aprés "© 


t 
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Mais on pourrait aussi prendre medicus au sens figuré et supposer’ 
qu’il s’agissait d’un vase qui avait été réparé aprés avoir été brisé.. 
On le croirait d’autant plus volontiers que le propriétaire de cette 
coupe d’Arezzo la considérait comme un_ vase de valeur, “jadis 
Jornement de la table de son pére” , 


Nous conservons nombre de vases antiques qui-ont été réparés. 
Ces. vases ne sont pas seulement des vases grecs; nous en con- 
naissons au moins deux d’époque romaine‘), 
d’Arezzo, qui ont subi le méme x 
a notre hypothése. 


comme la coupe 
traitement” qu’elle, si on se rallie 


| SCULPTURES SUR OS DU DEBUT DU IV¢ SIECLE 
| Wa DESNOFRE-ERE 2° dy 


¥ 


Npus possédons, dans notre collection, deux ‘sculptures sur os, 
de méme style et*a’ peu prés contemporaines*. Acquises au Caire en 
1931, elles proviennent toutefois: siirement de Bulgarie. Les _ren- 
seignements que nous as donnés a ce. sujet le marchand, qui avait | 
fait une tournée dans les /Baikans, ont regu une confirmation inat- 
tendue. Un _ triptyque byzantin, aujourd’hui en notre possession, 
acheté au méme marchand, en méme temps que nos sculptures, est 
stirement de provenance bulgare: a notre grande surprise, nous 
avons retrouvé, sous de grossiers repeints dus 4 une main grecque, 
les inscriptions le prouvaient, toute une série de saints dont les 
noms étaient écrits en caracteres slaves, notamment les deux saintes 
bulgares Nedélia et Petka. Cette particularité, jointe au style, permet 
d’affirmer que le triptyque en question appartient. a l’école bulgare 
occidentale de la fin du XVII ou du début du’ XVIII siécle’. 


a . mn sé 
a oaks Ep E pes sur os ont a peu prés la méme former celle 





(1) CVA, Univ. of Michigan, fasc. 1, pl, 46, 11; 
p. 169, 


Lupowic!, Rheinzabern, Il 


‘ 


(?) Sans parler du style, l’érosion des figures, les restes de patine jaune qui. 
ont résisté au nettoyage, suffisent 4 assurer l’authenticiié des piéces. 


(?) Méme style que le triptyque n° 913 du Musée de Sofia. 
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composition et dont les extrémités sont pourvues de tétes d’oiseaux 
percées chacune d’un trou. (Fig. 5) 


Chez le plus long de ces deux objets (0.13 sans les tétes; avec 
‘les tétes 0.157), celle des deux bases qui borde le bas de la com- 
position est légérement incurvée. Elle s’interrompt, en son milieu, 
pour faire place 4 un cartouche trapézoidal, aux angles supérieurs ar- 
rondis, portant en relief entre deux traits incisés parallétes, inscription: 

MAXIMINVS! 

Peu réguliers, les caractéres trahissent une main lourde plus ha- 

bituée a sculpter qu’a écrire. 





Fig. 5 


De chaque cdté de ce cartouche part une série de six objets 
-rectangulaires, avec bordure en relief et intérieur orné de stries 
‘Comme le montre 4.l’évidence la scéne représentée par -dessus, il 


() La haste interne de PA n’a pas été gravée. 
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faut reconnitre ici une grossiere imitation des chancels ajourés des 
Joges du cirque, telles qu’on les voit représentées sur l’arc de 
jriomphe de Constantin 4 Rome et sur Pobélisque de Thédose, 
a Constantinople’. 


Comme sur cette base aussi, on constate la présence, en avant 
des loges, de deux colonnes qui divisent la composition en trois 


parties, colonnes torses, 4 en juger d’aprés les stries obliques dont 
elles sont incisées. 


La partie centrale de cette composition nous montre un animal 
4 fourrure épaisse, a pattes puissantes: on y reconnait immédiate- 
ment un ours, peut-étre ursus Syriacus connu en Thrace, du 
temps de Pausanias et d’Athénée’. 


Par ses proportions par le soin tout particulier avec lequel il est 
traité, on sent que c’est lui le personnage principal, au moins autant 
que son adversaire: nous avons sfirement affaire 4 un épisode 
dune de ces chasses aux fauves dans le cirque. Les Romains 
en étaient friands et les ours y tenaient une place considérable’®. 


Donc notre ours, en arrét tourne la téte vers le bestiaire qui le 
suit, et semble attendre le moment favorable pour bondir sur lui. 


Ce bestiaire, dont le buste seul est représenté, tient verticalement, 
a deux mains, devant lui, une arme qu’on prendrait volontiers 
pour un épieu, encore que le haut ressemble a un faisceau de 
fléches empennées, émergeant. d’un carquois. 


Ce bestiaire, détail curieux, est certainement un oriental. Le haut 
de la téte, la nuque, le cou et semble-t-il aussi, tout le bas du 
visage disparaissent sous une coiffure, exactement semblable a la 
tiare que portent les Perses, notamment sur les monnaies de sa- 
trapes, dans la fameuse mosaique de Naples et dans le non moins 
célébre sarcophage, dit d’Alexandre, 4 Constantinople. 


De part et d’autre de cette scéne centrale, sont représentées de 


() Cf. en dernier lieu, L ORANGE, Stutien zur Geschichte des spdtantiken Portrats, 
Oslo, 1933, pp. 66 sqq, fig. 172-176, 180; STRONG, La scultura romana, Il, p. 
337, fig. 207. 

(2) Paus., VIII, 17, 3; ATHEN., V, 201 c. Cf. WELLMANN, RE, Il, p. 2759. 

(3) WELLMANN, 22, p. 2760: zu Tausenden wurden die Béren in der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit bei den Tierkdmpfen verwandt. 
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profil, face tournée vers le centre, les tétes imberbes de 28 specta- 
cteurs, soit 14 de chaque céfé, superposées en deux séries de 7. 


Les loges que sont censés occuper ces personnages de marque 
se terminent par des colonnes torses semblables 4 celles qui sé- 
parent les loges de la scéne centrale. Enfin, de chaque entrémité 
du relief, émerge une téte de gallinacé, sans doute un coq, a en 
‘uger d’aprés les excroissances figurées, d’une maniére schématique, 


au-dessus et au-dessous de l’ceil, percé a jour. pour former trou 
de suspension. ; 


‘La seconde de nos deux sculptures sur os ne porte pas d’ins- 
ctiption. Elle est d’une longueur un peu moindre que la premiére 
(0.10 et U.13 avec les tétes d’oiseaux) et c'est la base supérieure, 
la plus longue, du trapéze qui est ici incurvée. 


Elle est incisée de traits formant chevrons des deux cétés d’une 
incision horizontale, chevrons dont louverture est dirigée vers la 
droite, dans la moitié droite, vers la gauche de l'autre cdété. Le 
sculpteur a, semble-t-il, voulu figurer deux palmes dont les extré- 
mités inférieures se rejoignent au-dessus du milieu de la composition. 


Celle-ci, une fois encore, est tripartite. La partie centrale, enca- 
drée de colonnes lisses portant une sorte d’oschitrave, ne peut 
cependant étre considérée comme une loge: il lui manque les chan- 
cels ajourés qui bordent, ici aussi, le bas des scénes latérales. 


La scéne centrale représente, jusqu’a mi-corps, vétrus du chiton 
et de lhimation ou de la chlamyde, deux personnages se serrant 
la main, qui est la droite pour le personnage de gauche, la gauche 
pour celui de droite, par quoi le sculpteur semble avoir voulu 
simplifier le geste, pour éviter l’entrecroisement des bras et donner 
plus de symétrie a l'ensemble. 


Mais se bornent-ils 4 se donner la main ot tiennent-ils en 


méme temps la palme placée entre eux? C’est-ce qu’il est difficile. 


de préciser dans une ceuvre aussi sommaire. Ce qui est siir, c’est 
que cette palme vient 4 lappui de I’hypothése que nous avons 
émise concernant l’ornement qui encadre, par en haut, la scéne ici 


eprésentée. 


Ces deux personnages centraux,ainsi que les six témoins de la 
scéne, portent sur la téte une sorte de bourrelet d’oti émergent comme 
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des rayons verticaux qui évoquent la couronne radiée que les 
monnaies donnent aux empereurs et aux Césars. 


Ce que est sir c’est que le sculpteur a visé.a age des noriaité 
des deux personnages principaux ou tout au moins 4 les différen- 
cier: celui de gauche a la téte courte et allongée, celui de droite 
la massive et carrée. Mais le travail trop sommaire et l’usure encore 
que légére, de la surface de l’os ne permettent pas de discerner si 
ces personnages sont imberbes ot portent une barbe court - taillée. 
On en peut dire autant des six spectateurs. L’absence de chancels 
devant la partie centrale de la composition indique qu ici, comme 
dans l’objet precédemment décrit, la scéne se passe dans un lieu 
de spectacle, cirque ou hippodrome. 


Pour achever la description, la composition se termine par deux 
ornements, celui de gauche étant sfirement une colonne torse, s’a- 
mincissant par en bas et couronnée d’un chapiteau. Sans doute en 
est-il de méme a droite, encore que les spires de la colonne sont 
interrompues, en leur milieu, par une incision verticale et que le 
chapiteau soit posé directement sur le fait sans interposition d’une 
sorte de bourrelet nettement marqué sur |’autre colonne. 

Enfin, aux deux extrémités, reparaissent les tétes d’oiseaux per- 
cées d’un trou. Tétes tout a fait schématiques d’ailleurs et couvertes 
d'un quadrillage incisé. 


Ces trous indiquent que cet objet, de méme que le précédent, 
devait étre suspendu ou attaché. Les trous et la forme méme de 
ces sculptures excluent I’hypothése de tesséres d’entrée au théatre ou 
au cirque. Comme I’os a conservé sa courbure, par derriére, hori- 
zontale dans le n° 1, a la fois horizontale ct verticale dans le n° 2, 
on ne peut songer a des piéces autrefois appliquées ou incrustées 
dans un meuble. 


Piéces d’armures, sans doute, ou de harnachement, du genre de 
celles qu’on a trouvées dans le sud de la Russie’. 

Tels les diptyques consulaires, ils ont di étre donnés en sotGait 
en souvenir des événements qu’ils commémorent, peut-étre pour 
étre portés suspendus au cou. 


() MINNs, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 74, 77, 260 et fig. 80. 
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Quels sont les événements auxquels il est fait ici allusion? 


Le Maximinus, désigné par son seul surnom, ne peut guére. 


étre qu’un personnage trés connu. Ce ne peut étre le bestiaire sous 
l'image duquel inscription est gravée, ne fiit-ce que parce que ce 
bestiaire est sGrement un oriental, probablement un Perse. 

On songe immédiatement a l’'un des deux empereurs de ce nom, 
d’autant plus que le motif principal sculpté sur le second objet 
parait bien représenter: la réconciliation ou l’entente de deux empe- 
reurs comme dans les groupes bien connu de Saint-Marc de Ve- 
nise et de la biblioth@que du Vatican, représentant Dioclétien et 
ses co-régents, : 


Or, le style n’autorise pas 4 remonter au-dela du début du 
IV® siécle. 

Ce style, oi les personnages tendent, un peu comme dans le 
cubisme, 4 se résoudre en formules géométriques apparait dans 


des ceuvres comme le buste, bien connu, de porphyre du Caire, ott 


son dernier éditeur a voulu reconnaitre, 4 tort selon nous, Licinius 
_Mais qui se place, en tout cas sfirement, vers 3007. Ce style est 
également celui des sculptures les plus récentes de l’arc de triom- 
phe de Constantin, 4 Rome’, et de la partie la plus ancienne de 
a base de l’obélisque de Théodose: on veut, actuellement, l’enlever 
a l’époque constantinienne, 4 laquelle on lavait d’abord assignée‘, 
pour la faire descendre jusqu’au régne de Valentinien I, et méme 
de Théodose?. 


Le combat de l’ours contre un Perse s’explique on ne peut mieux 


(1) Cf. en dernier lieu R. DELBRUECK, Ant. Porphyrwerke, pp. 84 et 91 sqq.; 
L’ORANGE, 0.2, pp. 16-28, 100-104, fig. 32, 34, 41; pp. 16-28, 31, 100-104, 
He. 39; 09. 

(?) DELBRUECK, Ant. Porphyrwerke, pp. 92 sqq. Cf. aussi L’ORANGE, 0.1, pp. 
22 sqq., fig. 42, 44. 

(?) Notamment dans la scéne représentant le congiaire et Vempereur sur les 
rostres. Cf. STRONG, La scultura romana, II, p. 337, fig. 207, 208. Pour la date 


de arc, cf. la. bibliographie donnée par PIGANIOL, L’emtpeurer Constantin, 
Paris, 1932, p. 238. 


(4) Wace, /HS, 29, 1909, pp. 66 sqq. 
(®) Cf. infra. 
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dans l’hypothése que le Maximinus en question ne -peut étre que- 
le deuxiéme des empereurs de ce nom. 

L’année précédant son passage en Europe, Maximinus Daia avait: 
da réprimer une révolte des Arméniens, qui furent vainctis’. 


C’est, probablement, quelque noble personnage fait prisonnier 
dans cette expédition que Maximinus obligea 4 combattre contre: 
un ours, pour célébrer son triomphe: I] aurait alors imité Cons-- 
tantin qui, aprés sa victoire de 310, fit exposer aux bétes des rois. 
francs et alamans’. 

Quant 4 lanimal, il nous rappelle que le féroce Galére, dont. 
Maximinus était le neveu, donnait 4 l’occasion, en pature a ses ours. 


ceux dont il voulait se débarrasser*.’ 


Et si la chasse a7’ours de l’arc de Constaritin est un de ces 


s 


‘médaillons empruntés €& -un° monument- de l’époque d’Hadrien, il 


atteste tout au moins, Pintérét que l’on continuait a porter, au dé- 
but du IV* siécle, aux chasses de ce genre‘. 

N’y avait-il méme pas, au cirque de Byzance, un doxtored@os,. 
fonction qu’aurait plus tard exercée le propre pére de la future: 
impératrice Théodora ?° 

La scéne ici figurée dut peut-étre avoir pour théatre lhippodrome: 
de Byzance,commencé sous Septime - Sévére déja, mais qui ne fut 
achevé que sous Constantin® 

Les chancels des loges évoqnent ceux qui sont représentés sur 
la partie la plus ancienne de la base de |’obélisque de Théodose,. 
et lon se souviendra que Byzance est la seule grande ville dont 
Maximinus s’empara, aprés un siége de onze jours, avant de venir: 
se faire battre, le 30 Avril 313, dans le Campus Serenus de Thrace’. 


(‘) Symm., Epist, I, 57. Cf. SEECK, RE, IV, p. 1989. - 

(2) Eutrop., Brev., X, 3. 

(3) Cf. MAURICE, Constantin le Grand, Paris, (s.d.), p. 5. 
(4) STRONG, 0.1, p. 221, fig. 133. 

(3) Procop., Arc. 9 (III, p. 58, 21 Bonm). 

(®) MILLER, RE, Ill, p. 1125; OBERHUMMER, RE, IV p. 994. 
() RE, IV, p. 1990; XHI. 223 sq. ; 
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Et si le sculpteur a-orné les extrémités de Pobjet d’un symbole 
susceptible de deux interprétations, c’est qu’a ce moment, Maximin 
avait* de bonnes raisons de ménager les chretiens. | Son armée en 
comptait bon nombre, tant parmi les officiers' que les soldats, et 
Licinius son adversaire, en politique réaliste, se al en protecteur 


2 


des chrétietis pur-chercher A les rallier a sa cause’. 


Sil en était bien ainsi, ’hippodrome de Septime - Sévére * bien 
qu’inachevé!, aurait cependant été susceptible d’étre employé pour 
des combats comme ceux que représente notre. sculpture. 


Il n'est pas jusqu’aux tétes de cogs qui en ornent les extrémi- 
‘tés qui ne puissent s’expliquer dans notre hypothése. 


Ces tétes ne constituent probablement pas un simple ornement. 
Elles ont une valeur symbolique: Le coq, on le sdit, ‘représente le 
-soleil dont il salue le lever, le soleil auquel il était’ d’ailleurs con- 
sacré? et dont le culte, 4 cette époque, était si puissant que le dernier 
biographe de Constantin a pu émettre ’hypothése que. cet empe- 
reur, converti iz extremis, “ persistait peut-étre A considérer secré- 
tement [cet astre] comme le vrai dieuw?”. Et s'il en était ainsi de 
Pempereur devenu chrétien, que dire du persécuteur Maximinus ? 


Ce coq fait penser a celui qui sert d’ornement aux girouettes de 

nos églises. De ce coq, on a proposé diverses: interprétations dont 
¢ 

la fantaisie ne mérite pas | de NOUS, arréter’. 


vy HT Sate 


Pour nous, si Pon a planté sur la girouette, bien connue . des 
ancienss, cet animal.symbolique, c’est ‘qu’a’ cette place élevée, mieux 
qué partout ailleurs, il chantait le triomphe de l’église sur lerreur 
du paganisme ou de l’hérésie. 

Quant 4 la seconde de nos sculptures, par sa forme, par son 
style, elle est, 4 n’en pas douter, 4 peu prés, contemporaine de la 
premiére. Nous disons: 4 peu prés car la stylisation plus prononcée 
pourrait déceler une époque plus basse plutot ue ‘un sculpteur 
moins habile. 


Mais, en méme temps, ce symbole ne pouvait offusquer les chré- 
‘tiens. Ils lavaient eux-mémes adopté, a cette époque. Qu’on se 
souvienne des mosaiques de Il’antique église d’Aquilée, construite 
‘entre 312 et 319: deux fois Yon y assiste au combat du coq, 
personnification de Ja religion nouvelle ou de |’orthodoxie, .contre 


la tortue, figure du paganisme ou de hérésie*. Et cest la raison qui nous empéche sans préjudice d’autres dif- 


ficultés, de reconnaitre ici dans la scéne ‘principale qui évoque, a 
la fois, la Concordia militium et la Concordia Augustorum’ des 
momnaies du temps’, une scéne commémorant l’entrevue de Licinius 
et de Maximien, en 311, lorsque leurs armées étaient en présence 
sur les deux rives du Bosphore, et qu’un accord, au moins DIG 
visoire, intervint®. 


Nos sculptures, tirées d’une matiére moins précieuse que Tivoire, 
ont dii étre fabriqués ‘en quantité plus grande que ces diptyques 
consulaires dont nous les avons rapprochés ; s’ils ont été comme eux, 
offerts en cadeaux, on peut supposer, d’aprés' le nom et la scéne 
que portent le premier, quiils avaient été donnés aux soldats par 
Maximinus, qui aimait, les textes nous le disent, a les combler 
-de présents®..L’occasion aurait été le seul succés remporté pendant 
la campagne d’Europe, la prise de Byzance et les jeux qui auraient 


A 


été donnés a cette occasion. 


Dans cette hypothése, tinpossible d’expliquer les palmes* qui 
séparent les deux personnages principaux et qui couronnent la 
composition, impossible aussi de rendre compte de la présence 
de ces six tétes couronnées qui assistent 4 l’entrevue. x, 

() MILLER, RE, Ill, p. 1125; OBERHUMMER, ébid., IV, p. 994. . 


(2) CuMONT, Textes et monum. relat. au culte de Mithra, 1, p. 210 et 212, 
n. 6; DELATTE, Mus. belge, 1914, p. 31. 


(3) PIGANIOL, L’empereur Constantin, Paris, 1932 p. 215. 


() Cf. PIGANOL, 0.4, p. 131; H. GREGOIRE, Byzantion, V, p. 789. 
(?) Cf. Dict. d’arch. chrét. et de Lit, Ml, 2901 sqq. 


(3?) L’exemple le plus connu est celui du Triton — Bi de la Tour des 


(*) Sur la lutte du coq et de la tortue et leur valeur symbolique, cf. R. EGGER, Vents 4 Athénes. 


Ein altchritliches Kampfsymbol, Finf und zwanzig Jahre rémisch - germanische 
Kommission, Berlin, 1929, pp. 97 spp. 


-(5) Lact., de mort, pers., 37, 5; Eus., H. FE. Vill, 14, 11. 


(4) Cf. aussi les deux mains qui se serrent, sur les monnaies d’Alexandrie, 
accompagnées de la légende OMONOIA. Cat. Brit. Mus., Alexandria, pp. 154, 169. 


(8) Lact., de mort, pars., 36, 2; 43, 2; EUSEB., H.E., IX, 10, 2. 
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Je proposerais plut6t de reconnaitre ici la Concordia, Vaccord d 
Constantin et de Licinius, qui conduisirent, ensemble, en.315, dan 
la région du Danube d’oit proviennent nos sculptures, des guerres 
contre les Sarmates, les Goths et les Carpes. A eu juger d’aprés les 
monnaies, le personnage a téte mince serait Constantin, l’empereuy 
a la téte carrée et massive, Licinius. Peut-étre avons nous ici un 
souvenir du 1 Mars 317 date ott les deux Augustes nommiérent 
Césars leurs fils crispus, Constantin et Licinianus. Cette hypothése 


expliquerait au moins la présence de trois des tétes couronnées’ 


dans les loges. Comme il n’y a jamais eu plus de trois Césars et 
de deux Augustes légitimes a la fois, les trois autres personnages 
couronnés ne peuvent étre que des membres de la famille impériale, 
4 qui les sculpteur par raison de symétrie aurait donné la couronne 
radiée. On pourrait peuser aux trois fréres de Constantin, ou, tout 
au. moins, a a l’un d’entre eux, 4 Delmatius et 4 ses deux fils Del- 
‘matius et Hannibalianus, 4 qui l’empereur Jaissera par testament 
plusieurs provinces. 


“Quant aux tétes d’oiseaux ot sont ici percés les trous de sus- 
pension, on peut affirmer qu’elle ne représentent pas des coqs: 
malgré leur forte stylisation, on y peut reconnaitre des aigles, sym- 
bole 4 la fois solaire et impérial, devenu banal et que les chrétiens 
eux-mémes adoptérent pour représenter ’'un de leurs évangélistes. 


En tout cas par la composition, le cadre qui les comprime, leur 
division tripartite, leur style sec et conventionnel, la perspective, nos 
sculptures se rapprochent de la partie la plus ancienne de la base de 
Pobélisque de Théodose, 4 Constantinople, tout en évoquant aussi 
certaines scénes des parties les plus récentes des bas-reliefs de 
arc de Gonstantin, 4 Rome, et plus précisément, celle qui 4 pour 
estrade les Rostra entourés de chancels ajourés'. 


Or, de nos deux sculptures, l'une peut étre datée avec certitude, 
si non de 313, du moins de 305 au plus tot a 313 au plus tard, 
dates respectives de la promotion de Daia‘Aa la dignité de César et 





() Cf. JHS, 1909, 29, pp. 66 sqq., ot Wace a distingué les deux parties de 
la base et rapproché (p. 69) la plus ancienne des reliefs de Parc de Constantin 
et de celui de Galére (Salonique ). 
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de sa mort: l'autre est stirement contemporain et probablement 
de 317. 

Dés lors, il nous parait difficile de nous rallier aux conclusions 
yécentes de L’Orange' et de Delbrueck’ qui placeraient, le premier 
sous Théodose, le second sous Valentinien I les bas-reliefs les 
plus anciens de la base de l’obélisquc de l’hippodrome de Constan- 
tinople?. 

On s’explique mal comment une ceuvre appartenant a une époque 
aussi voisine de Théodose aurait pu étre remployée sous le régne 
de cet empereur. Et la différence de style entre la partie inférieure 
sirement théodosienne de cette base et la partie supérieure est 
telle qu’il faut, semble-t-il, les considérer comme ayant été exécu- 
tées 4 deux époques assez éloignées l’une de |’autre. 


Sur les reliefs contemporains de Théodose, on ne trouve point 
cette horreur du vide, ces personnages trop symétriques, entassés 
les uns sur les autres, exécutés avec cette lourdeur conventionnelle 
qui caractérise aussi nos sculptures‘. 

Et sil y a une différence entre les sculptures les plus récentes 
de l’arc de Constantin et les plus anciennes de la base de l’obélis- 
que, c'est que ces derniéres seraient de la fin et non plus du début 
du régne de cet empereur et qu’elles sont dues 4 un sculpteur 
différent, ressortissant a l’art oriental’. 


(1) Zum Alter der Postamentreliefs des Theodosius - Obelisken in Konstantinopel, 
Forhandlinger Norske Videnskabers selskab, V, 1932, pp. 57 sqq.; Studien zur 
Geschichte des spatantiken Portréts, pp. 66 sqq. 

(?) Spdtantike Kaiserportrits, Berlin, 1933, pp. 185 sqq. 

(?) Von GERKAN, ap L’ORANGE, Studien, p. 67, n. 1, qui n’a pas vu la base, 
me parait avoir montré seulement qu’elle est antérieure 4 I’6poque oii ’obélisque 
fut érigé et qu’il n’est pas sir qu’elle était destinée A supporter cet obélisque 
a la différence de celui-ci, elle est de plan carré, encore que Vécart entre le 
plan de l’obélisque et le carré soit minime. 


(4) Le muissorium de Théodose, 4 Madrid, qu’on a rapproché des sculptures de 
Pobélisque ( L’ORANGE, p. 67, cf. fig. 171) ne présente, avec elles, qu’une res- 
semblance superficielle, due surtout 4 la ressemblance du sujet traité. 

(®) L’ORANGE, Studien, p. 46, place entre 312-316 les sculptures les plus 
récentes de l’arc de Constantin et a soin de distinguer, dans tout son ouvrage, 
entre Part d’Occident et celui d’Orient. : ; 





ke 


Je n’ignore pas que de graves difficultés surgissent lorsqu’ 
veut mettre un nom sur les personnages impériaux dont le nombr 
est d’ailleurs pas le méme dans le loges représentées sur le 
quatre faces de la base’. Mais les difficultés sont 4 peu prés égale 
qu’elle que soit la solution adoptée. 


Sans vouloir traiter encore une fois au fond, une question, tro 
débattue déja et en attendant le mémoire que Mile Bruns, d’apré 
Delbrueck, consacrera, si elle ne I’a déja fait, aux reliefs de la bas 
constatons seulement que trois des quatre princes figurés sur les 
faces ouest et sud se retrouvent, avec la méme différence de taille 
et dans le méme ordre sur un médaillon, de peu postérieur 4 326, 
que posséde le Cabinet des médailles de Paris: Constantin y tréne 
entre les deux Césars, ici debout, Constantin et Constantius*. 


Le quatriéme prince qui manque sur les monnaies parce qu’il n’était 
pas César au moment oii elle fut frappée, serait Constant: il ne 
recut ce titre que plusieurs années aprés ses fréres, le 25 Décembre 333; 


x 


Sil en est bien ainsi, la partie, que nous -persistons 4 croire 
constantinienne®, de la base de l’obélisque serait donc antérjeure a 


(}) DELBRUECK, 4.2, propose les noms de Valentinien I, de Valens, Valenti- 
nien If et Valentinianus Galates. j 


(7) Maurice, Num. Const., 1, p. 499; PIGANIOL, L’empereur Constantin, pl. 
VI et p. 240. 


(2) Wace and Traquair, J 7S, 30, 1909, pp. 60 sqq. Cf. Preliminary report 
upon the excarations carried out in the hippodrome of Constantinople in 1927, on 
behalf of the British Academy, Londres, 1928, pp. 14 sqq. DELBRUECK, 0.1, p. 192, 
rejette ’hypothése de Wace qui serait exclue par die normalen Juwelendiademe 
des zweiten und dritten Augustus, diadéme introduit par Constantin’ en 325/6 ( Cf. 
ibid., p. 58). En conséquence, Delbrueck pense que la partie Ja plus ancienne 
de la base ne peut dater que d’une époque oii il y avait trois Augusti a la fois 
soit 337 - 340. (Constantin II, Constantius II, Constans ), 367 - 375. ( Valentinien 
I, Valens, Gratianus ), 383-390. ( Valentinien II], Theodosius I, Arcadius). Mais 
rien ne nous dit que, sous Constantin, les Césars n’aient pas été autorisés 
4 porter cette couronne Au contraire, on remarque que le César Crispus, a, 
sous le régne de son pére, la téte ceinte de la couronne radiée des empereurs 
(cf par exemple la monnaie reproduite par DELBRUECK, 0./, pl. 5, 2). Il est ine- 
xact d’affirmer (DELBRUECK, p 189) que le prince du cété sud est le seul de 


la famille impériale 4 porter la toge et qu'il devait étre consul 4:ce moment: la _ 


fibule, trés visible sur ’épaule droite (cf. i., pl. 87, 2) atteste qu’il n’en est 
tien. Mais fit-ce vrai que rien ne nous empécherait de reconnaitre dans ce 
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fextréme fin de 333 et postérieure au 30 avril 332, date oit furent 
yairicus les Goths représentés faisant leur soumission dans le registre 
inférieur de la face ouest. j 


™ 
ye 


Qui sait si cette base, constantinienne n’a pas trouvé son emploi 
dans un monument postérieur, parce qu’elle n’avait pas été utilisée, 
ayant peut-étre attendu vainement un de ces obélisques dont Cons- 
fantin se préparait a orner sa nouvelle capitale lorsque la mort, le 
gurprit ? ; 
~Les €pigrammes, grecque et latine, gravées sur le socle théo- 
dosien de l’obélisque, sont d’accord pour nous dire que cet obélis- 
que gisait depuis longtemps sur le sol lorsque le préfet Proclus 
parvint, aprés 32 jours d’efforts a le dresser a la place qu’il occupe 
encore aujourd’hui’. 


D’autre part, nous savons par Codinus et Anonyme qu'il trans- 
crit, que l’obélisque provenait d’Athénes?, C’est pure hypothése de 
supposer comme on I’a fait jusqu’ici que le monolithe est le méme 
que celui dont il est fait mention dans une lettre de Julien qui réclame 
aux Alexandrins un obélisque gisant chez eux sur le sol, et que 
Constans n’avait pas réussi, peut-étre faute de temps, a faire trans- 
porter 4 Constantinople’, 


Quelle invraisemblance de conjecturer, comme on I’a fait, depuis. 
Zoega, que le vaisseau qui l’amenait a Constantinople, avait été 
jeté du cdté d’Athénes par la tempéte‘! D’abord la route la plus 





personnage Constans qui porterait ici la toge, d’ailleurs différente de celle trés. 
omée, des consuls des diptyques, parce qu'il ne fut promu César que plus. 
tard, le 25 décembre 333. 

(1) C/G, 8612; CIL, Ill, 737; Dessau, ILS, 821; KAIBEL, Ep. Gr, 1061; 
BUECHELER, CEL, 286: xiova tetodxievgov, del xBovi xeluevov dydoc; difficilis 
guondam domuinis parere serenis iussus. 

(2) ANON. de Antig. Const., Il, 75 (BANDURI): xe 88 dtd “ADnVaY xagd 
TIgéxkov xatexiov CODIN.. p. 48 ( BOUN ). 

(°) JULIAN., Ep. 59 ( BIDEZ).. 

(4) V’hypothése de ZOEGA, dans son De obeliscis, a été admise notamment par 
GoRRINGE, Egyptian obelisks, Londres, 1885, p. 124 et par WRIGHT, dans son 
édition des lettres de Julien, (p. 152, n. 1) alor que Mommsen dans son com- 
mentaire de CIL, III, 737 se borne A identifier, avec doute, l’obélisque d’Athénes 
avec celui de Julien (ut videatur effectum habuisse [Proclus] quod Alexandrinis 
Praecepit Julianus ). 
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directe d’Alexandrie 4 Constantinople, route que devait suivre un 
vaisseau aussi lourdement chargé, passe loin du Pirée, et il ne 
manque pas de ports bien abrités, sur la coté d’Asie et dans les 
Cyclades, oi: peuvent, aujourd’hui encore, s’abriter les vaisseaux dy 
plus fort tonnage, en cas de tempéte ou d’avarie. 


_ Drailleurs, nos sources auraient-elles dit que l’obélisque venait 
d’Athénes s'il n’y avait trouvé qu’un asile provisoire?' 

La présence d’un obélisque n’a rien d’inexplicable, & Athénes, 
Dans le troisiéme volume de notre histoire d’Athénes sous l’Em- 
pire?, nous avons montré tout ce qu’avait fait pour sa cité préférée, 
Yempereur Hadrien, empereur qui avait visité Egypte et avait tenu 
a rappeler, dans Jes monuments de sa villa de Tibur, son admira- 
tion pour un pays qui avait frappé d’autant plus vivement son 
imigination qu’il y avait perdu son favori Antinoiis qui s’était sacri- 
fié ou avait été sacrifié pour luli. 

Hadrien avait fait d’Athénes, en y créant un Panthéon, le Panhel- 
lénion, une sorte de succursale de Rome et l’avait:ornée d’une foule 
de monuments encore en partie debout. Dans ’Olympiceon, achevé, 
grace a sa générosité, on voyait deux de ses statues “en pierre 
égyptienne”, comme le dit Pausanias*, On peut, sans la moindre 
invraisemblance, admettre que l’empereur avait fait transporter un 
obélisque dans sa cité de prédilection, et que c’est cet obélisque 
qui trouva sa place defénitive dans ’hippodrome de Constantinople. 


Constantin, on le sait, dépouilla plusieurs cités grecques de leurs 
ceuvres d’art pour en orner sa nouvelle capitale. 


Athénes ne fut pas épargnée*. Mais, sans doute, des difficultés 


dordre matériel empéchérent-elles ’empereur d’ériger, sur la base — 


déja préparée, l’obélisque athénien: n’est-ce pas son fils Constan- 
tius seulement qui réussira 4 dresser, dans le Circus Maximus, a 


(1) Ce qui prouve que l’anonyme et Codinus étaient bien informés, c’est qu’ils 
ont exactement noté que l’obélisque de Théodose. est incomplet: 


la. partie inférieure, qui se trouvait ou stratégeion, nqus assurent ces sources. 
(2) Athénes sous Hadrien, le Caire, 1934. 
(1,18, b .' oe 
() WACHSMUTH, Die Stadt Athen im Altertum, p. 714, n. 3; HERTZBERG, Gesch. 
Griechenlands unter der Romer, Ill, p. 260, 269. 


il y manque © 
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er nic, en 357, le plus haut des obélisques romains, que son pére 
destinait, l’épigramme le dit, a Constantinople, et avart- fait. déja 
amener de Thébes a Alexandrie, en attendant les moyens de réali- 
ser ce qu’Aguste lui-méme, n’avait osé entreprendre, et de le trans- 
porter a Rome’. 


‘C’est peut-étre pour recevoir cet obélisque qu’avait été préparée 
la base remployée par Théodose. ; 


Ce qui est sar, est que la base, qui est exactement carrée, 


n'était pas destinée 4 supporter Pobélisque qui, lui, mest pas de 
méme forme? ; 


De toutes facons, l'utilisation d’une base plus ancierne comme 


support de l’obélisque de Théodese: slexplique mieux si cette base 
était d’époque constantinienne. 


Pour l’obélisque réclamé par Julien, aux Alexandrins, vers la fin 
de 361°, ou en 3634 la briéveté du régne de cet empereur expli- | 
querait pourquoi il n’aurait pas été donné suite & la demande im- 
périale. I] faut peut -étre Pidentifter avec celui qui se dresse aujour- 
@hui a Londres. Cet obélisque, on le sait, est une des. deux 

“aiguilles de Cléopatre” qui ornaient le Césareum et plus exacte- 
ment, celle qui gisait sur le sol dAlexandrie, au moyen Age déja°. 
On supposerait volontiers qu'il avait été renmversé Tors du pillage: 
du Césareum, en 357, par les soldats de Constantius’, qui aurait- 
alors selon nous, comme le dit la lettre 3 Julien, eu Vidée de fe 
transporter 4 Constantinople’. 





{!) AMM. MARCEL., XVH, 4, 12; CIL, VI, 1163; BUEHLER, CEL, 279 

(2) GERKAN, ap. L’ORANGE, p. 66, nm. 1, 2 

(@) CIL, VI, 1163: ° 

(*) Date proposée par BipEz, Ep. 59. 

(5) D’aprés l’édition de Wricut, Hl, ‘p. 152. 

(8) Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum 2 p: 93. 

(7) BRECCIA, p. 94. 

(8) GORRINGE, p. 108 suppose qu’il aurait été renversé par Je: tremblement de 
terre du 8 aofit 1303 Petrus Bellonius, qui visita Alexandrie au milieu du 
XVIe s., l’avait déja vu dans cet état, tandis que le géographe arabe: Edrizi (é- 
ctivant avant 1154) et le médecin Ab - el -Latif (4201) mentionnent les. deux’ 
obélisques sans remarquer que l'un deux était tombé, comme le note le second: 
4 propos d’un des monuments similaires d’Héliopolis. Mais les descriptions de 
ces. deux écrivains ne sont pas tellement explicites pour qu’on puisse supposer : 
qu’ils ont toujours noté exactement tous les détails intéressants. 
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AMULETTES D’EGYPTE 


Jai acquis: au, Caire, en 1932, une amulette de plomb, rentrant 
dans une série connue mais. apportant: quelques . détails nouveaux. Sa 





Fig. 6° 
conservation, 4 peu prés parfaite, lui donne une valeur toute. parti- 
culiére’. (Fig. 6, en haut). 


(‘) Pour tes amulettes, cf. les articles Abraxas, Amulettes, Anges, du CABROL, 
Dict. d’arch. chré., 1, 127 sqq., 1784 sqq., 2131 sqq., et la bibliographie donnée 
par. K. PREISENDANZ, Festschrift Poland, 1932, pp. 102 sqq., G. KROPATSCHEK, | 
De Amuletorum apud antiquos usu, Diss. Greiswald, 1907; I. GEFFCKEN, Charis- 
teria f. Al. Rzack, 1930, pp. 36 sqq.; O. KERN, Die Religion der Griéchen, Il. 
1935, .pp. 269 sq.; CAMPBELL BONNER, A Supplement to Preisendanz’s Amuletum 
ineditum Byzantinisch - Neugriechische Jahrbiicher, YX, 1932,- pp. 375 sqq; oe 
SEyRIG, /nvidiae medici, Berytos, 1, 1934, pp. 1 sqq. / 
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Elle mesure 0.042 de diamétre sur 0.002 d’epaisseur. La prémiére 
de ces dimensions est 4 peu prés exactement la méme que celle 
d’une amulette de méme genre mais en bronze que Sorlin Dorigny 
son éditeur, qualifiait 4 juste titre, sans doute, d’alexandrine, bien: 
quelle efit été découverte, disait-on, 4 Cyzique’. Mais,. pour ses. 
dimensions, son style, les sujets qui y sont représentés, notre 
amulette se rapproche plus encore d’une de celles de la collection 
Schlumberger, acquise 4 Constantinople’. 


" Disons d’abord que Schlumberger a probablement qualifié a tort,. 
de revers ce qui est probablement le droit. Dans sa médaille, comme 
dans la ndtre, l’anneau de suspension nest pas placé exactement 
dans’ l’axe du disque de métal mais surplombe l’une des faces, la. 
principale sans nul doute: ainsi on ne risquait pas d’irriter la peau 
ou d’élimer le vétement lorsqu’on portait l’amulette suspendue au — 
cou. C’est probablement une amulette de ce genre et non un sim-- 


ple pendentif que portent, attaché 4 un collier, certaines statues 
féminines d’Egypte byzantine’. 


Donc, le droit de notre amulette présente, au milieu, une figure 
grossiérement traitée, vue de face, aux yeux large ouverts et com- 
plétement chauve. Elle répond, par 1a, exactement aux prescriptions 
d’une recette magique conservée dans le Paris. Gr. 2419 f° 249, 
recette contre les maux de téte et Ies maux d’yeux. Elle recom-- 
mande de graver sur du porphyre xeaviov avbewxov psydious do- 
Daluots gov xal Madaxodv tov Hyouv wiAdv’, Un dessin de cette- 
téte accompagne sa description, dessin qui rappelle de fort pres. 
la partie centrale de notre médaille. 


(©) REG, 1891, pp. 287 sqq. Cf. 1892, pp. 73 et 93 (article reproduit sans. 
changement dans Mélanges d’arch. byz., pp. 117 sqq. ott Schlumberger croit ces 
amulettes en majeure partie “d’origine asiatique ou syrienne, pluidt qu’unique--, 
ment alexandrine ”. 

(2) REG, 1892, p. 79, n° 5. les dimensions ne sont,pas données mais nous~ 
supposons que la figure est a la grandeur de J’original. 


(3) BRECCIA , Le Musée "gréco - romain, 1925-1931, p. 100, pl. XL, 146; p. 61,. 
pl. XXXIX, 137. 


(4) A. DELATTE, Anecdota Atheniensia, I, p. 483, 1. 
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Mais la téte de notre-amulette différe de celle, plus simple, de la 
recette magique. Il en émerge sept faisceaux de trois rayons termi- 
nés par des tétes d’animaux, chevaux ou ane. Le nombre sept est 
A noter: c’est celui qui revient les plus fréquemment dans la mys- 
tique symbolique des Ecritures' et dans la magie et c’est cette 
fréquence méme qui rend ici toute hypothése fragile. On pourrait 
surtout rapprocher notre téte du passage d’un exorcisme, attribué 
4 saint Athanase d’Alexandrie, et oi! l’on observe, comme, semble- 
-t-il, sur notre amulette, des infiltration magiques et gnostiques: 
doxito Bydc, Satmudvia covned, (cic) 1a BéAn ta aexvEMpéva ic TOV 
otépavov tot “Hitov xai %Aapxeov tod pards xat eis tous énta ayyé- 
doug BaordCovras td Eeua rot “HAtov. “Je vous adjure, esprits mal- 
faisants, au nom des traits enflammés, au nom de la couronne du 
Soleil, de ’éclat de la lumiére et au nom des sept anges qui por- 
tent le char du soleil. “Si j'ai fait ce rapprochement, c’est que la 
téte du droit de notre amulette, avec les rayons qui en émergent, 
évoque dés l’'abord, la face radiée d’Hélios, qui apparait de profil, 
en face du buste de Séléné, sur une médaille de la méme série°. 


Et lon voudra bien se souvenir ici de l’évangile de saint Jean 
(VII, 12), qui qualifie le Christ de “lumiére du monde” et surtout 
.du sermon de Léon VI sur ’Annonciation’, qui identifie le Sauveur 
avec le Soleil; 6 tav aagdevixiv Aayovov dvarethag “Hivos Xeuovds 
6 @eéc. Identification, ajoutons -le, qui avait facilité la substitution 
de la féte de la Nativité, 4 celle de la nmaissarce du Soleil, le 25 
décembre’. 


Quant aux tétes d’animaux qui terminent les rayons, si on les 





(}) Ep. KALT, Biblisches Reallexikon, ll, pp. 1031 sq. D’autres exemples pour- 
raient étre tirés encore de l’Apocalypse. Cf. aussi F. DOLGER, Antike und Chris- 
tentum, 1V, 3, pp. 176 sq., qui, 4 propos de la symbolique du nombre 8, montre 
-d’aprés CLEM. ALEX., Sivom., VI, 16, p. 140 (STAHLIN ) que le chiffre 7 désigne 
le Christ comme fils de Dieu. 

(?) Anecd. Athen., 1, p. 233, 7. 

(2) REG, 1891, p. 287. 


(4) P. G, CVI, col. 12: ( MIGNE ). 


(5) Cumont, C. 7. Acad., 1911, pp. 292 sqq. HOLL, Gesam. Aufsdtze zur Chir ‘ 


.chengeschichte, 1, pp. 145 sqq. 
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compare a celle du cheval figuré au revers de la méme amulette, 
on les trouvera quelque peu différentes et on sera tenté de les 
identifier avec celle de lane. 


‘Influence, sans doute, du culte de Seth, qui avait au IVe siécle 


encore, en Egypte’, des sectateurs que !’on confondait aisément avec” 


les chrétiens, ainsi qu’en témoigne, semble-t-il, le fameux graffite 
d’Alexaménos, au Palatin2, 


Nous le croirions d’autant plus volontiers que la téte de notre 
amulette porte, sur le sommet du crane, un symbole qui pourrait 
bien tenir 4 la fois du christianisme et du séthianisme. 


Il s’agit d’une sorte de croix dont les bras se relévent et sont 
terminés ainsi que le haut par un cercle. Combinaison, semble-t-il, 
de la croix, de l’'Y fréquent sur les documents des Séthiens et qui 
reparait sur une bague magique’, et peut-étre aussi du signe “ankh”, 


- du signe de vie égyptien. 


ll semble que ce soit le méme signe, mal interprété, comme 
d’autres détails, par le dessinateur, qui reparait sur l’amulette déja 
citée de la collection Schlumberger‘. En tout cas, nous retrouvons 
ici les mémes tétes d’animaux au nombre de six seulement, termi- 
nant des espéces de bras, qui paraissent émerger de la téte. 


Voici comment Schlumberger, qui a renoncé a l’interpréter, de 
méme que l’inscription de l’exergue, la décrit: “Personnage réduit 
a une gigantesque téte de face posée sur un cheval passant. La 
téte est coiffée d’un bonnet 4 triple aigrette orné de deux tétes 
d’animaux. Sur les cétés, deux bras également terminés par des 
tétes d’animaux. Dans le champ un E lunaire et d’autres caractéres®”. 


(1) RE, IA, p. 1921. 

(2) Dict. darch. chr. et d. lit., Ul, pp. 8051 sqq. 

(3) RoscHer, Lex. d, gr. u. rém. Myth. s. v. Set. pp. 774; RE, WA, pp. 1920 
sq.; REG, 1892, p. 85. 

(4) REG, 1892, p. 79. A molns qu’il ne s’agisse de 1d totxdgupov deveov tO 
énronidtov t& ext tiv xoguphy tod Kugiov jpav “Inoot Xeuovot (Anecd. Athen., 
I, 231, 8), dont notre amulette pourrait aussi avoir conservé un souvenir sché- 
matique. 


(5) REG, 1892, p, 79. 
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En réalité, comme le dessin permet de s’en rendre compte, il 
s'agit d’une téte d’oii émergent six bras terminés par des tétes.de 
quadrupédes, téte surmontée du symbole en forme de croix aux bras 
relevés et-oit les prétendues lettres et le cheval passant sont sfire- 
ment des détails mal interprétés, des tétes d’animaux. 


Quant a la légende, elle n’est pas tout 4 fait inintelligible comme 
Pécrit ’éditeur. On y reconnait, tout au moins, trés clairement, la 
formule qiys, trés fréquente sur les amulettes'. 


Sur la notre, la légende encadrée des deux filets circulaires, pour 
étre d’une lecture certaine, n’est qu’en partie facile 2 


a interpréter : 
ATIOATIOATIOCKCC t AHCOPO EAOYIO 


La premiére partie de cette inscription est la- formule, bien con- 
nue, &yvo(c), dytolc), &yvog K(veuo)c S(aBadd) en partie abrégée. Elle 
est trop fréquente sur les monuments similaires pour y insister’. 


Dans la seconde partie, je propose, avec circonspection, de lire 


Gel) eicoead(v) 206 vid(c). 
- Dans l’exorcisme déja cité, attribué 4 saint Athanase, il est dit: 
dyyehe "Eaé, “led, LaPadd éyxdstcare Kovixorayd et, un peu plus loin, 
duovoov, “lag, “led, viol Load. Il semble bien que, sur notre 
amulette, il s’agisse aussi d’un fils de Sabaoth et que son visage 
doit mettre en fuite ses ennemis, ainsi qu’il est dit 4 propos de 
Dieu, au revers d’une lame de plomb qui devait avoir la méme 
destination: nat Sa ot éyool adtot xal muyétmoav 6.0 


TQOGHROV avtov*. : ; 


Il s’agirait donc bien, comme nous Pavons dit, de la face du 
Christ assimilé au soleil, face qué l’on avait prise 4 tort pour celle 
de la Méduse. 


erreur est d’autant plus excusable que la téte de Méduse a 


(1) Au revers on lit irés distinctement oe xvyn(yet) précéde, semble -t-il, du 


nom de Salomon, * équivalent de la formule, fréquente, sur ces amulettes, oe dudxew. , 


(2) Mieux vaut remarquer ici que le nom de la Sainte - Trinité est, lui aussi 


répété trois fois, au début d’un papyrus magique chrétien du IVe slecle ( PREI- - 


SENDANZ, Papyri Graecae magicae, I, Berlin, 1931, p. 205, 16, |: 1): 
(3) Anecd. Athen,, 1, p, 237, 19, 23. 
(4) Dict. d’arch. chr. et de lit., 1, p. 1802 (bibliographie alan. 9) 
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-peut-étre servi de point de départ pour ces figures apotropaiques 
de Dieu - Soleil, et qu’il existe toute une série de monuments ana- 
logues ott lidentification de la Méduse est garantie par sa-ressem- 
blance avec les modéles antiques ou par des inscriptions comme 
celle qui fait allusion 4 Persée’. Mais il manque ici ces bras en 
forme de serpents rayonnant autour de la téte que |’art antique n’a 
point connus et qu’ignore l’art alexandrin’. 


Heureusement, le revers de notre amulette est d’une interprétation 
plus aisée. 


Au milieu, un cavalier galopant vers la droite perce de sa lance, 
terminée par une croix, une diablesse étendue sur le sol et dont le 
corps se termine par une sorte de gaine, ou plutét en forme de 
reptile, 4 en juger d’aprés les représentations similaires de la goule. 
Au-dessus de la téte du cheval, une étoile 4 huit branches, que 
Yon retrouve, 4 la méme place sur certaines représentations de 
saint Théodore percant le dragon*®. Devant la téte de l’animal, on 
déchiffre un C superposé a un O. 


Si lon avait le moindre doute sur lidentification des personnages, 
Ja légende qui encadre la composition, entre deux filets circulaires 
et paralléles, ne laisserait aucun doute sur linterprétation, encore 
que cette légende est d’une orthographe fantaisiste : 


TATHQCCHCHVUHCBQEIOHTHUGQPO 


autrement dit, “Saint Sisinnios secours celle qui te porte”, 


C’est donc une invocation au saint parthe de ce nom qui était, 





() Musée belge, 1914, pp. 88 et 93 sqq. “Cycle de la Méduse”. P. 89: qilye] 
nodayoo, [Hlegoets oe Sudyi. C’est A tort d’ailleurs que Delatte écrit a ce sujet: 
“Le symbolisme est trés clair: la Gorgone représente Ia maladie et Persée le 
dieu qui délivre le patient”. C’est = téte de Méduse, symbole apotropaique, qui 
fait fuir la maladie. 


(2) Cf. notamment les nombreux masques de terre cuite de Méduse provenant 
de sarcophages, EDGAR, Greco- Egyptian Coffins, Masks and Portraits, pp. 51 
sqq., n. 33110-33120; PERDRIZET, Terres cuites de la collection Fouguet, p. 106 
(qui aurait pu rapprocher ces masques de ceux publiés par Edgar: ils ont pro- 
bablement Ja méme provenance et la méme valeur d’amulettes ). 


. (3) Cf. la plaque de terre cuite Bull. comit., 1909 p. 149; Arch. Anz., 1910, p. 268, 
fig. 6 (étoile A 6 branches) et la bague magique, REG., 1892, p. 85, cf. p. 87. 
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en Egypte l’objet d’un culte particulier, grace 4 Vefficience qu’on 
Jui prétait contre la malfaisante diablesse dont le nom principal était 
Gellou'. 


Elle parait avoir été particuliérement redoutée car on retrouve 
son image terrassée par Salomon ou Sisinnios sur nombre d’amu- 
lettes et sur l’une des fresques de Baouit’. 


C’est ce méme saint et non Salomon qui figure, Schlumberger, 
“ne s’en est pas apercu, au revers de |’amulette de sa collection, de 
laquelle nous avons, plusieurs fois déja, rapproché la ndétre: on 
lit, en effet, dans le champ, sur le dessin, et trés distinctement, 
les lettres CICC, début du nom du saint cavalier’, négligées par 
le premier éditeur. 


Sil faut bien retrouver quelques vestiges de influence de la 
secte des Séthiens, sur notre amulette, elle ne serait pas postérieure 
au IV® siécle, époque jusqu’a laquelle on peut suivre les destinées. 
de cette secte. ; 


Les caractéres de l’écriture, encore trés proche de I’antique, ainsi 
que la comparaison avec les ampoules de sarint Ménas‘* ne nous 
incitent guére 4 descendre plus bas, encore que l’orthographe, fan- 
taisiste, ne soit guére l’indice d’une époque trés haute. Mais il fau- 
drait se garder, pour le grec d’Egypte surtout et pour des docu- 
ments “populaires” comme celui-ci, de considérer comme un indice 
chronologique ce qui n’est que la marque d’une culture inférieure. 


II. Une autre amulette de notre collection, de méme provenance et 


() P. PERDRIZET, Negotium perambulans in tenebris, Public. de la Fac. des 
lettres de Univ. de Strasbourg, 6, 1922, pp. 13 sqq. 


(2) REG, 1891, pp. 287; 1892, pp. 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84; Mém. 


Inst. fr. @arch. or, Xl, pl. LV- LVI; P. PERDRIZET, 0.7., pp. 14 et 27; Berytos,. 


I, 1934, pp. 5 sqq. 


(3) REG, 1892, p. 79. Il faut siirement retrouver le nom du méme saint dans: 
les lettres CICI négligées par l’éditeur de l’amulette REG, 1891, p. 287 et 
qu’on lit tres distinctement sur le droit, le Jong de la bordure circulaire. Ces 
inscriptions ont également échappé 4 PERDRIZET, qui a étudié a nouveau ces 


amulettes, REG, 1903, pp. 46 sqq. 


(4) Cf. K. KAUFMANN, Die Menastadt, Leipzig, 1910, I, p. 121. fig. 68 (am- 
poule du [Ve s.); Zur ate ol ota des Menas - Ampuilen, Le Caire, 1910, p. 
152, fig. 87 (Ve s.). . 
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de méme diamétre que la précédente mais qui a perdu son anneau 
de suspension, présente, également, au droit, une téte de face,. 
moins bien conservée et quelque peu différente. (Fig. 6 en bas). 


Au lieu d’étre ovale, le visage est rond et la téte n’est pas chau-- 
ve. Les bras du symbole qui surmonte le crane ne sont pas 
terminés semble-t-il, par des cercles'. Les sept faisceaux de rayons. 
sont remplacés par sept branches arrondies et recourbées. L’état de 
conservation, ne permet pas de-distinguer si ces branches étaient 
pourvues de tétes a leur extrémité. ; 

Tout autour, entre deux filets paralléles et circulaires, méme: 
légende, 4 peu prés que dans la premiére de nos amulettes: 


AL mee PioG «IOC .,s «fj ARCOIGE 


Dans les amulettes similaires, déja publiées? et dont le revers 
présente, nous I’allons dire, une certaine parenté avec celui de la 
notre, on interpréte généralement. ce masque comme celui de la 
Méduse. Interprétation qui n’a rien d’invraisemblable, étant donné- 
le caractére apotropaique de Méduse et le fait que les bras qui 
émergent des tétes figurées sur les amulettes paraissent, sur les. 
exemplaires bien conservés, étre des serpents, comme ils le sont 
peut - étre ici. 

Au revers, notre amulette, au lieu d’une scéne figurée, présente 
au milieu, une inscription rétrograde de quatre lignes séparées par 
trois traits en relief: 

IOAA. 
IAT TY 
IFAMAHA 


[\e10d Xk 


Cette inscription est encadrée de deux traits circulaires et paral-- 
léles entre lesquels on lit invocation bien connue 4 la Vierge: 








(1) Sur ce signe, cf. supra, p. 139. ‘ 

(?) FROEHNER, Kvitische Analekten, Philol., 1884, p. 42, n° 46; REG, 1892, p. 
89; KING, Handbook of engraved gems, p. 112 (REG,/.1, p.90); E. DE MURALT™ 
Chronogr. byz., 1, p. T49 (REG, ibid., p. 92). Ajouter la bague du British Mu-- 
seum oe: la méme téte sur le chaton, DALTON, Catal. of early Christian 


Antiqu.,, p. 24, n° 142 (Cf. A cat. of early Christran and byz. ant.*, Londres,. 
1921, p. 135, fig. 84) et la bibliographie qui y est citée. 
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De linscription principale, on ne déchiffre d’une facon certaine, 
-outre Magia Botd,.que le mot toréoa. amas 

Or, précisément, ce mot reparait dans les formules du revers 
d’une série d’amulettes dont le droit porte la téte considérée, comme 
-celle de Méduse. Cette formule, telle qu’on peut la reconstituer au 
moyen des divers exemplaires connus, dont aucun ne la donne au 
complet s’exprime comme suit: totéoa peddvyn pehavmpévyn, wo S~ICG 
citdecat, xat dco dodxwv ovotlerc, xal ado Aéov Bovydoat, xai &<¢ aoviov 
Komod?, 

Schlumberger s’est borné a reproduire l’opinion de Froehner con- 
-cernant ces amulettes “dont Jes inscriptions écrit-il, empruntent la 
forme d’un texte biblique, alors que leur origine méme prend sa 
“source dans les vieilles superstitions populaires du paganisme” et 
‘a aconiee son interprétation, peu plausible de totéoa dans le sens 
de “ colique*”. 


Cette hypothése ne peut s’autoriser d’aucune texte oi! le vocable 
‘en question aurait le sens qu’on veut lui préter. 


On ne peut pas non plus songer Aa cés amulettes dites “clefs 
de la matrice” ou le mot toréoa est remplacé par son équivalent 
uyroa, car ces amulettes étaient sfirement portées par des femmes’, 
ce qui n’est sfirement par le cas pour la nétre, ainsi que l’atteste 
‘linscription de l’exergue. 


C’est dans une toute autre voie beaucoup plus intéressante, qu’il 
faut, je pense, diriger ses recherches. 

Nous aurions affaire ici 4 un souvenir de l’hérésie des Cainites 
‘mentionnée par saint Epiphane dans son Adv. Aaer., 1, p. 656 B 


() Pour le ce , cf. notamment le médaillon d’or trouvé 4 Thernigoff, Oedtoxe 
Boxter tév oe gyovra (DE MuRALT, 0. 1, p. 749; REG, 1892, p. 92). Cf. aussi 
“SCHLUMBERGER, Mé. d’arch. byz., p. 21, amulette avec linscription KE BOIOH 
TON ®OPONTA TON. 

(2) Cf. les exemples réunis par Schlumberger, REG, 1892, pp. 89 sqq., n. 10-13, 


(2) Ibid., p. 92, Cf. aussi la bague amulette JA/, 44, 1929, pp. 275 sqq., qui 
fut, d’aprés son inscription, portée par une femme enceinte. 


(*) Cf. Mus. belge, 46, 1914, pp. 76 sqq.; K. PREISENDANZ, Amuletum net 
Festschrift Poland, pp. 103 sq. 





sae FAG ae 


{Migne) et d’autres, xal GdAa twa ovyyodupara doattws alétrovror 
yard tis “Yotégas iv “Yotégav tov xomriy tod xavtd¢ tovtov tod xbrouc 
ovoavod te xal vii xahodou. “Certains autres écrits sont dirigés contre 
Hystéra (c’est-a-dire la matrice ), cette Hystéra qu’on appelle !’auteur 
de toute ce monde, ciel et terre’”. 


D’apres Schlumberger, les amulettes de ce genre seraient, en 
majeure partie d’origine asiatique ou syrienne plutét qu’uniquement 
alexandrine?, : 

La provenance de nos deux médailles, la présence, fréquente $ur 
ces médailles de leffigie ou du nom d’un saint aussi populaire en 
Egypte que Sisinnios, invitent plutdt a admettre,avec Renan’, Sortin- 
Dorigny* et Perdrizet’, que la plupart ont été fabriquées en Egypte, 
lieu d’origine, semble-t-il, de ce syncrétisme bizarre dont elles 
sont de curieux témoignages. nite 


UNE BAGUE DE MARIAGE BYZANTINE 


Jai pu prendre l’empreinte du chaton d’une bague d’or, dans le 
commerce au Caire, bague que les exigences du vendeur ne m’ont 
pas permis d’acquérir. 

Ce chaton de forme ronde (diamétre, 0,019), représente le Christ 
de face, au nimbe crucigére, posant la main sur l’épaule de deux 
personnages. A sa gauche également de face, une femme, recon- 
naissable 4 son voile et 4 sa chevelure ondulée. A sa droite, c'est 
un jeune homme, figure de face mais le corps de profil, tourné 
vers le Christ. De chaque cété de la téte de celui-ci, au-dessus 
des deux personnages, on distingue un bok trait horizontal dont 
Texplication. m’échappe. 


- (‘) Cf. aussi IREN., Adv. haer., 1, 31,1 et HIPPOL., V, 19 (Séthiens) sur cette 
hérésie, cf. E. DE FAYE, Gnostiques et gnosticisme, Paris, 1925, pp. 372 sqq. 


(2) Mé., p. 140. 

’ @) Mare - Auréle, pp.’ ‘141 sqq._ 
(4) REG, 1891, pp. 287 sqq. 
(5) REG, 1903, p. 59. 
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signifier “ qu’anneau”. C’est sur l’'anneau, d’ailleurs, et sur les pans 
de loctogone que sont, en général, gravées les inscriptions des 
bagues byzantines. 

o> 


Sous cette scéne, dans l’exergue, on lit OMONV[A], mot qui re- 
parait 4 la méme place avec Ja méme faute d’iotacisme sous la 
méme scéne oit le Christ est parfois accompagné de la Vierge, 
dans une série de bagues ot l’on reconnait des bagues de mariage', 


Plusieurs de ces bagues’, 4 la différence de l’une de celles du 
British -Museum’, qui est 
montée sur anneau a dix 
pans, ou de la nétre, qui en 
a sept, sont a huit pans. 


Schlumberger et Dalton? datent du X¢ siécle environ, ces bagues 
de mariage byzantines. 
























Dalton inclinerait méme 4 les faire remonter jusqu’au VIle et 
méme au VI° siécle; mais l’orthographe défectueuse du mot dudvoto 
n’est pas une raison suffisante pour leur assigner une date aussi 
haute’, 

Est-ce pour une raison 
simplement pratique, pour évi- 
ter» que‘ les. angles de ces 
_octogones ne tombent entre 
les doigts et a l’intérieur de 
la main? On ne se lest pas 
demandé. Il semble qu’il y 

« aurait plutot 14 une survivance, 

consciente ou non, d’un usa- 
ieee ge magique. 

Alexandre de Tralles, De medicam., X, 1, comme reméde contre 

la bile, conseille de porter daxtvAvov otdneotv, xoinoov yiyveotat tO 

xOLXéAMLov adtod butcéywvov xal otras éxiyouge sig TO Gutdywvov eEvye, 


Si on rapproche la scéne ici représentée des types monétaires 
qu’elle évoque et dont elle s’inspire, peut-étre, ce n’est pas avant 
le XI* siécle, plus exactement avant Romain IV que lon trouve, 
sur les monnaies, une scéne apparentée, celle du couronnement de 
Pempereur et de l’impératrice par le Christ‘, scéne qui figure aussi 
sur livoire bien connu du cabinet des Médailles, de Paris. Ces 
bagues ne seraient donc pas antérieure au III* tiers du XI® siécle. 





Dans l’Egypte romaine, les Hommes et les femmes portaient la 
bague a l’annulaire de la main gauche’. Il ‘n’en était pas autrement 
a l’6poque byzantine si l’on en juge notamment par l’une des su- 
vantes de Théodora sur la fameuse mosaique de Ravenne. 


Comme Il’anneau de la bague du Caire n’a que 0.019 de diamétre 
intérieur, il n’a guére pu étre porté que dans |’annulaire d’une main 
féminine, celui de la mariée. 


ADDENDUM. 
eel, 113, n. 1. A la bibliographie, ajouter, pour Ile buste de Naples, PARIBENI, 
Il ritratto nell’arte antica, Milan, 1934, pl. 67, qui ne propose pas d’identification. 


gevye iod xoAn, etc. 

Schlumberger, qui a utilisé ce texte, 4 propos des amulettes, n’a 
pas songé a4 le rapprocher des bagues byzantines. C’est, sans doute, 
parce qu’il a traduit xqwméddov par chaton, alors que le mot, dimi- 
mutif de xoixoc, me peut, comme dans la langue actuelle encore, 





() Mé., p. 67. 

(2) O.1, nos 129 - 132. 

(*) Byz. Art. a. Arch. Londres, 1911 p. 544, fig. 329. 

(4) WrotH, Cat. of the imp. byz. coins in the Brit. Mus. Ml, pp. 523 sq., pl. 
LXI, 11, 12. Sous Romain III et Michel V, le type s’ébauche avec le couronne- 
ment de l’empereur par la Vierge ( cbid., p. 494, pl. LVII, 13, p. 498, pl. LVIII, 5). 
(8) Cf. Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum?, p.219, n° 56 et 58; EDGAR, Greek 
sculpture (Catal, du Mus. du Caire), p, 22, pl. XII (fillette ). Cf. par contre Ja 
momie d’Isidora, qui, si les constatations ont été bien faites, portait la bague 
a Pannulaire de la main gauche. Cf. Bullet. inst. franc. d’arch, orient, XXXII, 
1932, p. 104. : 


(@) SaLinas, Da/ real Museo di Palermo, Palerme, 1873, pl. A, 1. Cf. SCHLUM- 
BERGER, Mél. d’arch. byz.. p. 69; DALTON, Catal. of early Christian Antiqu. of 
the British Mus., 1901, p. 21, n® 129. - 2. DALTON, 0./, p. 22, n° 130. - 3. Jbid., 
p. 22, n° 131.- 4. /bid., n° 132. - 5. Jbid., n° 133 (pas de faute d’iotacisme ). - 
6. SCHLUMBERGER, 0... p. 68. - Cf. aussi PELKA, Alfchrisliche Ehedenkmdiler, 
Strasbourg, 1901. pp. 105, 109. 


(2) SCHLUMBERGER, Mé., pp. 68, 168, n°s 5, 6; C.7, Acad. Inscr.. 1905, p. 141; 
KONDAKOV, Gesch. u. Denkmdler des byz. Emails, p. 164. 


(3) DALTON, 0.7, p, 21, n® 129. 








LE CHEVALIER: AU CYGNE 
aleiinel 
GODEFROID DE BOUILLON 


PAR 


HERMAN DOPP 


L’un des premiers qui mentionne la Iégende du Chevalier au Cygne 
en rapport avec les origines de Godefroid de Bouillon est lillustre 


historien’ Guillaume, évéque de Tyr au X!léme siécle, dans sa_ 


célébre histoire latine des croisades. Parlant des ancétres de Gode- 
froid: “Nous passons sous silence, écrit-il, la fable du Cygne, bien 
qu’un grand nombre y croient; mais elle nous semble manquef 
par trop de vraisemblance... Praeterimus denique studiose, licet id 
verum fuisse plurimorum astruat narratio, Cygni fabulam, unde vulgo 
dicitur sementivam eis (Godefroid dé Bouillon et ses fréres, 
Baudouin et Eustache) fuisse originem, eo quod a vero videatur 
deficere talis assertio.” . 


ll s’agit de la légende, originaire de Lorraine, restée célébre sous 
le nom de Lohengrin?. Le héros en est un chevalier mystérieux} 
arrivé dans une barque trainée par un cygne; il vient combattre 
pour une noble femme injustement accusée, et I’épouse; apres 
quelques années, le cygne reparait avec la barque et emmeéne le 
chevalier pour toujours. Cette légende a eu, on le sait, une grande 
fortune dans les pays rhénans. Le premier qui ait raconté en alle- 
mand Vhistoire de Loherangrin, est Wolfram d’Eschenbach, vers 


1205, A la fin de son poéme de Parzival, quil dit avoir imité d’une- 


source francaise. Aprés lui, Conrad de Wurzbourg la racontait 
dans le Schwanritter, et un poéte inconnu dans Lohengrin, tous 


() Recueil des historiens des croisades. Paris, Imprimerie royale, 1844, in-fol., 
-tomeé. 1, ‘pi sti. 

(?) On sait que le nom de Lohengrin, dans sa forme ancienne Loherangriny 
est une contraction de Loherenc Garin, c’est a dire de Garin ‘le Lorrain. 

(3) Il se trompe certainement sur la nationalité de 1’auteur qui Jui sert de 
modéle, en l’appelant “Kyot den Provenzal”; mais ce nom, inconnu par ailleurs, 
représente peut-étre Guiot de Provins. (Voir la discussion et la bibliographie 


de cette question dans Voretzsch (Karl), Einfiihrung in das Studium der " 
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deux au Xilléme siécle. Dans ces récits, elle est restée entigrement 
Godefroid de Bouillon. En revanche Lohengrin, cheva- 
lier au cygne et fils de Parsifal, la rattache a la légende celto-chré- 
tienne du Saint - Graal. 


Mais la légende du chevalier au cygne n’a pas eu moins de: 
faveur en pays roman, dés le XIléme siécle, ainsi qu’en témoigne 
le grand nombre de versions frangaises de ce temps qui nous l’ont 
conservée. C’était ’€poque vivante de la production épique, rage 
des jongleurs. On ne se contentait pas encore, comme on le fit 
dans la suite, de renouveler ou de mettre en prose des chansons 
antérieures sur les héros carolingiens: mais on faisait des créations 
nouvelles. Le cycle de Guillaume d’Orange, par exemple, ce défenseur 
du Midi contre les Sarrasins d’Espagne sous Charlemagne, s’enri- 
chissait de chansons épiques sur son pére, Aimeri de Narbonne, 
sur son grand pére, Ernaud de Beaulande; sur son grand oncle, 
Girard de Vienne; sur son aieul, Garin de Montglane; sur sa 
femme, la fameuse Guibourc, ex-princesse sarrasine; sur son 
neveu Vivien; tous personnages fabuleux sortis de l’imagination 
des trouvéres; sans oublier les exploits de jeunesse du héros lui- 
méme. Or ce travail poétique, qui consistait 4 donner un lignage 
aux héros connus et a leur inventer des “enfances”, fut fait aussi 
pour Godefroid de Bouillon. Tout pleins du grand sujet de la’ 
croisade, qu’ils allaient célébrant dans les chansons d’Antioche et 
de Jérusalem, les chanteurs de geste se mirent A raconter aussi les 
origines légendaires du grand héros-de ces expéditions. Mais ici, 
il faut le dire, l'invention fut moins riche, parce qu’on utilisa une : 
légende constituée: celle du Chevalier au cygne; et moins épique, 
puisque cette légende est plutét romanesque que guerriére. On fit . 
du Chevalier au cygne le grand-pére de Godefroid de Bouillon. 


Cette filiation eut bientét cours dans la littérature des jongleurs, 
et méme, semble-t-il, des historiens, en. dépit de la défiance de 
Guillaume de Tyr. Dans sa célébre Chanson d’Antioche, Graindor 
de Douai justifie la primauté de Godefroid sur les autres seigneurs 
de la croisade en rappelant lorigine illustre du héros et son extrac- 


t 





- Aitfranzésischen Literatur, Halle, Max Niemeyer, 3éme éd:, 1925, in-8°, pp. 320- 


321). En tout cas, ta-source invoquée par Wolfram d’Eschenbach est perdue. 
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tion du Chevalier au cygne:. Et Philippe Mousket, dans sa grande 
Chronique rimée, résume également la méme légende’. 


D’autre part les trouvéres surent donner des “enfances” au 
Chevalier au cygne lui-méme. On ne les lui inventa pas de toutes 
pieces, comine on le fit, 4 peu prés dans le méme temps, pour 
Godefroid de Bouillon, mais on les lui: trouva dans un conte de 
fées originairement indépendant, qui racontait lhistoire de sept 
enfants changés en cygnes. C’est de ce conte que nous parlerons 
d’abord, puisqu’il précéde logiquement les autres. Les trois fictions 
réunies: les Enfants -Cygnes, le Chevalier au cygne, les. Enfances 
Godefroid, mises en vers de chanson de geste, formérent en quel- 
que sorte le prologue du cycle de Godefroid de Bouillon. 


x 
* * 


La premiére version connue des Enfants-Cygnes se trouve dans 
un roman intitulé Dolopathos, composé dans les derniéres années 
du Xlléme siécle par un moine de labbaye de Haute -Seille dans 
le diocése de Toul: Johannes de Alta Silva’, Son manuscrit, qui 
avait fait partie de la bibliothéque de l’abbaye d’Orval, avait disparu 
lors de la destruction de cette abbaye sous la révolution francaise; 
mais comme on savait que les moines avaient sauvé par un sou- 
terrain les plus précieux de leurs livres, on ne désespérait pas de 
le retrouver, et on l’a retrouvé, en effet, en 1872, dans la bibliothéque 
de |’Atheneum, 4 Luxembourg. 


x 


Dolopathos est ce qu’on appelle un roman a tiroirs, comme le 
livre de Sindibad. dont il s’inspire. Le nom de Dolopathos, formé 


d’un mot latin et d’un mot grec, signifie “celui qui eut a souffrir 


(}) La Chanson d’Antioche, composée au commencement du XIéme siécle par 
le pélerin Richard, renouvelée sous le régne de Philippe- Auguste par Graindor de 
Douat. Publiée pour la premiére fois par Paulin Paris. Paris, Techener, 1848, 2 
vol. in-12; tome 1, ch. VII, vers 750-774. 


(?) Philippe Mouskés. Chronique rimée, publiée par le baron de Reiffenberg. 
Bruxelles, Hayez (Collection des chroniques belges publiées par ordre du gouver- 
nement. Publications de l’Académie royale de Belgique), 1836-1838, 2 vol. in- 4°; 
tome 2, vers 16024-16045. 


(3) Johannis de Alta Silva Dolopathos, sive de Rege et septem Sapientibus, 
herausgegeben von Hermann Oesterley, Strasbourg, Triibner, 1873, in-8°. 
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de la ruse (des envieux)}”: dolum, vel dolorem patiens. Cest un 
roi de Sicile, légendaire naturellement, qui vivait sous Auguste; il 
lui arrive la méme mésaventure qu’a |’empereur Vespasien dans un 
autre roman de la fin du Xlléme siécle, francais celui-ci, le Roman 
des Sept Sages. Dolopathos a d’une premiére femme un fils, Luci- 
mius, dont la mére meurt. S’étant remarié avec une méchante femme, 
il confie ?éducation de son fils 4 Virgile, 4 Rome. Au bout de sept 
ans la maratre, qui veut faire périr:Lucinius, demande au roi de le 
rappeler a la cour. Mais Virgile et sept autres sages de Rome . 
lisent dans les étoiles que la mort attend le jeune prince s'il prononce 
seulement un mot pendant les sept premiers jours qu’il sera chez: 
son pére. Il arrive et, diment averti, il ne répond rien aux avances° 
criminelles que lui fait sa maratre. Rebutée, celle-ci l’accuse alors 
davoir voulu loutrager, et comme Lucinius ne répond rien, son 
péere le condamne a mort. Alors interviennent les sept Sages, qui 
ont accompagné leur éléve: tour a tour ils montrent au roi, par de 
beaux contes, le danger des actions inconsidérées, et ils réussissent 
de jour en jour 4 faire différer l'exécution de Lucinius. L’'un d’eux 
raconte Vhistoire du créancier réclamant une livre de chair, que 
Shakespeare a immortalisée dans le Marchand de Venise, mais qui 
apparait pour la premiére fois ici. Un autre raconte Vhistoire. des — 
enfants changés en cygnes a la suite d’une machination de leur 
grand’mére’. Inutile de dire qu’au septiéme jour l’innocence du jeune 
homme éclate et que c’est sa méchante maratre qui subit le dernier 
supplice 4 sa place. 


Ce roman de Jean de Haute- Seille a été mis en vers francais, 
toujours vers la fin du Xlléme siécle, par un trouveére parisien, 
Herbert, dans la forme des romans, c’est a dire en. petits vers dé ¢ 
huit syllabes, 4 rimes plates (forme qui était destinée a la lecture 
ou 4a la récitation, non au chant ). Herbert, en racontant a son tour 
la légende des Enfants -Cygnes, en altére quelques détails. Voici, 
en substance, sa version’: 


(}) Jean de Haute-Seille nous dit tenir ce conte de la tradition orale du. pays. 
oi il écrit, c'est & dire de Lorraine. yo 


(?) D’aprés le texte reproduit par le baron de Reiffenberg, en appendice au 
tome 1-du Chevalier au Cygne, Bruxelles, Hayez, 1846, in- 4° pp. 151-181. 
La version du Dolopathos a été analysée par Gaston Paris en deux. pages 
qui en disent tout lessentiel, dans Romania, XIX, 316-317. 
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: Un jeune, prince égaré 4 la chasse rencontre dans la forét, prég) 
d’une fontaine, une fée ravissante (une zympha dans le -récit latin) 
qui se baignait. Ayant ramassé la chatne d’or que la jeune fille 
avait déposée. au bord de la fontaine, il devient. son maitre et, 
Vépouse, de son plein gré d’ailleurs, mais malgré les avis de sa 
mere a lui, qui est une méchante femme. Celle-ci se prend de 
haine pour la jeune épouse et se promet de se débarrasser delle. 

' Or, Ja premiére nuit de son mariage, la jeune fée a concu sept 
enfants jumeaux, six garcons et une fille, qui naftront tous avec 
une chatne d'or au cou. Quand viennent Ies douleurs de l’enfan- 


tement, le: pére étant absent, et tandis que la jeune mere: est 


inconsciente, la méchant belle-mére remplace les enfants par sept 
petits chiens nés la méme semaine; et elle livre les sept enfants’ 
a un sergent avec mission d’aller les tuer dans la forét. Le sergent 
parti seul avec les enfants dans son manteau, les trouve si beaux 
qu’il ne peut se résoudre A leur ter la ‘vie: il les abandonne sous’ 
un arbre et rentre au palais, pensant que les bétes les dévoreraient- 
Mais ils sont recueillis par un ermite, et nourris pendant sept ans 
du lait d’une biche. ° , 


Au palais, la mére du prince lui montre la prétendue portée 
monstrueuse de sa femme: “Tu m/avais -bien dit qu’elle était fée, 
on le voit a ce qu’elle a engendré.” Le prince, crédule et barbare 
comme on ne l’est que dans les vieux contes, dit Gaston Paris, 
n’attend méme pas les explications de sa femme, qui d’ailleurs 
croit elle-méme a son déshonneur. Il la fait jeter dans une fosse 
ott elle mangera le pain des chiens, et ot écuyers, garcons et 
sergents auront la permission, aprés le travail, de s’essuyer les 


N 


mains 4 ses cheveux d’or'. 


Un jour, au bout de sept ans, le pére courait seul un cerf dans | 


le bois, quand, dans un vieux sentier, il apercoit sept enfants qui 


(1) Dans le texte latin, la fosse se trouve dans la grande salle méme du 
chateau. Tous ceux qui viennent prendre leurs repas au chateau se lavent les 
mains au-dessus de la téte de la malheureuse femme et s’éssuyent a ses cheveux. 
Elle reste ainsi sept ans; ses vétements tombent en lambeaux, élle devient livide, 
ridée, desséchée; elle n’a plus que la peau sur‘les ‘os, et,-détail bizarre et bien 
médiéval, ses cheveux noircissent. (Les cheveux noirs passaient au: moyen Age 
pour quelque chose de tras laid. et presque contre nature). (-G. Paris-) 
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jouaient, chacun une chaine d’or au cou. Emerveillé, il s’approche, 
mais les enfants s’enfuient et il perd leur trace. Rentré chez lui, il 
raconte laventure 4 sa mére, qui reconnait le signalement ‘des 
en‘ants qu’elle croyait morts. Elle mande en privé le sergent, lui 
ordonne de retrouver les enfants, s’il veut la vie sauve, de ne plus 
les €pargner cette fois, et de rapporter pour preuve les chaines d’or 
de leurs cous. L’homme part; aprés quatre jours de recherches 
dans Ia forét, il découvre une petite fille qui surveillait les ébats 
de six cygnes blancs au bord d’une riviére. Or la petite fille était 
la sceur des cygnes, qui s’étaient transformés ainsi momentanément 
en Otant leurs cha‘nes d’or; et elle gardait 4 la main les six chaines, 
qui leur rendraient tout 4 l'heure la forme humaine. Le sergent 
arrivé 4 pas de loup, pense s’approprier les chaines sans commettre 
de meurtre, et il les arrache 4 l'enfant, sans se douter qu'il tient 
le talisman des cygnes, auxquels il ne fait pas attention; mais il 
ne réussit pas a détacher du cou de |’enfant la septiéme chaine, et 
la petite lui échappe par la forét. Il rapporte les six chaines a la 
vieille. 


Celle-ci, sans remarquer qu’i! en manque une (ce qui est bizarre?) 
les donne a un orfévre pour qu’il les fonde et en fasse une coupe. 
Mais, 6 prodige, elles ne fondent pas au feu ni ne se brisent sur 
lenclume; tous les efforts de l’orfévre ne réussissent qu’a briser 
un maillon de J’une d’elles. Il serre alors secrétement chez lui les 
six chaines, et fournit a la vieille une coupe faite avec de l’autre or. 


Cependant les six fréres et leur sceur changée elle aussi en 
cygne (il lui a suffi pour cela d’éter la chaine de son cou) ont 
pris leur vol, et délaissant la riviére et le bois, viennent s’établir 
dans le vivier du chateau. Le prince les voit de sa fenétre, se 
prend de sympathie pour eux et les fait nourrir par ses gens de. 


(?) Dans une autre version, celle qui forme la premiére pattie du Chevalier 
au cygne publié par Reiffenberg, sept sergents envoyés pour tuer les enfants en 
ont surpris six sous leur forme humaine. Le septiéme, un garcon, était allé aux 
provisions avec l’ermite. Ils leur ont arraché leurs chaines d’or, sur quoi les six 
enfants se sont instantanément mués en cygnes. Effrayés, les sergents ont fui 
et ont déclaré 4 la vieille qu’ils avaient perdu l’une des chaines en cours de 
route. La vieille, irritée, accepte cependant l’explication, et les sergents n’osent 
parler des cygnes. 
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service. D’ailleurs Ja sceur elle-méme reprend de temps en temps 
sa forme de fillette pour venir au chateau mendier de la nourriture 
pour ses fréres. De ce qu’elle recoit, elle donne toujours la meil-. 
leure part 4 la pauvre femme qui languit dans la fosse, sans savoir 
que cette femme est sa mére. Et tous les soirs elle disparait 
mystérieusement: elle va reprendre son apparence de cygne et 
dormir dans les fossés du chateau avec ses fréres. Les facons de 
la belle jeune fille, A qui les cygnes faisaient féte, intriguaient les 
gens du chateau, et le prince, un jour, la fit appeler. Elle parut 
devant lui. En voyant sa chaine d’or, le prince se souvint de sa 
femme et de la chatne semblable qu'elle avait portée jadis. “Ow 
es-tu née? lui demanda-t-il, quels sont ton pére et ta mére?” 
Je n’ai, répondit-elle, ni pére ni mére; mais les cygnes qui vien- 
nent manger dans ma main sont mes fréres. Et elle raconta leur 
histoire: comment ils avaient été élevés par l’ermite de la forét, 
comment, un jour, pendant que ses fréres se baignaient, on avait 
volé leurs chaines d’or. 


Or la méchante mére du prince, et le sergent, son complice 
étaient dans la grande salle du chateau, présents a ce récit fait par 
venfant sans méfiance. Tous deux se troublent, ils se concertent a 
la dérobée: le sergent tuera la jeune fille a la premiére occasion. 
Un jour qu’elle descendait du chateau, il la rejoint ’épée nue. Par 
bonheur, le prince arrivait justement, il arrache l’épée des mains 
du spadassin et le bat comme platre avec le plat de l’arme. L’autre 
terrorisé, fait sa confession entiére: i] raconte la naissance des 
enfants, le crime de la vieille qui les a remplacés par des chiens, 
leur abandon dans la forét, puis le vol de leurs chaines d’or qu'il 
a remises a la vieille. Le prince rentre au chateau, et, sous la menace 
de son épée, forée également sa mére a avouer. L’orfévre est mandé, 
et il est en mesure de produire les chaines d’or. Avec elles la jeune 
fille court a l’étang et rend la forme humaine 4 cinq de ses fréres ; 
mais le sixiéme, celui dont la chafne a perdu un maillon, restera 
cygne: il accompagnera l'un de ses fréres, qui deviendra célébre 
sous le nom de Chevalier au cygne. La princesse innocente est 
rendue A l'amour de son mari et de ses enfants; et la vieille va 
prendre sa place dans la fosse. 


La s’arréte le conte d’Herbert de Paris, simple histoire de malice 
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féminine, destinée 4 mettre en garde Dolopathos. Mais le sort du 
sixiéme frére appelle une suite, et elle est méme annoncée expres- 
sément par une allusion 4 la gloire future du chevalier au. cygne, 
son compagnon. C'est, disait déja Jean de Haute-Seille, le cygne 
éternellement.fameux qui traine par une chaine d’or un chevalier 
dans une barque. Et Herbert de .Paris ajoute ce-détail, pour nous 
de toute importance: 


“Ce fu li chevaliers au Cygne 
Et cil fut li cignes por voir 
Qui la chaainne d’or avoit 

Au col, de qui la nef traioit 
Ou li chevaliers armez iere 
Qui tant fu de bone maniere 
Puis tint de Buillon la duché.” 


Voila Bouillon nommé. C’est le premier nom propre de cette 
histoire ott les personnages n’en ont pas encore. I] est introduit 
incidemment, tout a la fin, par Herbert de Paris qui savait, ce que 


_ sans doute beaucoup d'autres savaient a la fin du XHéme siécle, 


que l’histoire du Chevalier au cygne continuait celle des enfants 
cygnes, et qu’elle racontait les origines de Godefroid de Bouillon. 


' Aprés Jui d’autres poétes ont chanté les Enfants-Cygnes, en 
essayant de rattacher plus logiquement cette légende 4 celle du 
Chevalier au cygne. Ils empruntent tous au méme fonds (qui n’est 
dailleurs pas propre aux pays romans: M. Ferdinand Lot a trouvé 
en Irlande un mythe semblable et apparemment trés ancien: des 
enfants, changés en cygnes par un enchantement, ne recouvrent la 
forme humaine que neuf cents ans plus tard, lors de l’évangélisation 
de I’Irlande; ce sont alors des vieillards tout cassés, qu’on baptise 
et qui meurent aussit6t'). Les trouvéres, donnent des noms divers 
aux personnages, modifient certains détails et certaines circonstances, 
et on peut suivre dans leurs versions successives la marche de 
la légende. 


Trois de ces versions, outre celle du Dolopathos, ont été analy- 


(1) Romania, XXI, 62 - 67. 
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sées par Gaston Paris qui les appelle Elioxe, [somberte et Béatrix', 
d’aprés les noms différents qu’y porte la mére des enfants - cygnes, 
Ces trois textes sont eux-mémes les versions -méres dont dépen- 
dent toutes les autres au moyen Age. Elioxe? et Béatrix® sont de la 
fin du Xlléme siécle. /somberte, qui remonte peut-étre.A la mémé 
époque, ne se retrouve pas dans sa forme francaise, mais seulement 
en espagnol, dans la Gran conquista de Ultramar (Livre |, chap. 
47 4 68). C’est, on le sait, la traduction d’une grande compilation 
frangaise perdue sur les croisades, faite au XIlléme siécle pour le 
roi de Castille Alphonse X le Sage. Gaston Paris en dégage les 
données essentielles du poéme perdu d’lsomberte. 


La chanson d’Elioxe, quoique contemporaine du Dolopathos, et 
écrite dans la méme région, en différe notablement et remonte sans 
doute a une source moins ancienne. Le roi ici s’appelle Lotaire 
(ou Lotier), et la méchante vieille, Matrosilie. Elioxe sait d’avance 
quelle mourra en donnant le jour a ses enfants. Le poéte a oublié 
ou néglige le trait ancien que fies enfants peuvent facultativement 
se changer en cygnes: la transformation n’a lieu qu’une fois dans 
chaque sens. Une des chaines d’or, au lieu de ne perdre qu’un 
maillon, est entigrement fondue par l’orfévre, et par.un prodige, l’or 
de cette seule chaine foisonne assez pour en faire un grand hanap. 
Enfin, bizarre divergence, le roi, aprés avoir forcé sa mére a avouer 
son crime. lui pardonne “parce qu'elle est sa mére”; et, ce qui 
est plus bizarre encore, Matrosilie tient ensuite auprés de ses petits- 
enfants le role d’une bonne et généreuse grand’mére. Toutefois 
Elioxe otfre avec le conte du Dolopathos un méme trait primitif: 
cest la fille qui reste pour délivrer ses fréres. Au contraire les 
versions postérieures donneront ce réle & l'un des garcons, le 
futur chevalier au cygne. 


() Romania, XIX, 318 -322. 


(?) Poéme publié par H.A. Todd, sous le titre de La Naissance du Chevalier 
au cygne, ou les Enfants changés en cygnes, French poem of the XIIth century, 
published for the first time, together with an unedited prose version from the Mss. 
of the National and the Arsenal libraries in Paris, with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary. Baltimore, Publications of the Modern Language Association, 1889, 
in-8° (La version en prose est un résumé, fait au XJJ]&me siécle, de Béatrix). 

(?) Poéme publié par C. Hippeau sous le titre de La Chanson du Chevalier 
au Cygne et de Godefroid de Bouillon. Paris, 1874 et 1877, 2 vol. in-89 
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Un détail localise le poéme d@’Elioxe: saint Remacle guérit le serf 
4 qui Matrosilie a fait crever les yeux pour sa désobéissance, parce 


qu’il a épargné les enfants. Or saint Remacle, évéque de Tongres 


au Viléme -siécle, était vénéré dans ce diocése et particuliérement a 
'abbaye bénédictine de Stavelot oi il s’était retiré et oi il était 
mort vers 6/0. La guérison miraculeuse opérée 4 son intercession 
situe a coup stir le récit en pays wallon, vraie patrie de tout le 
cycle du Chevalier au cygne rattaché 4 Godefroid de Bouillon. 


La versions d’/somberte offre ceci de particulier que le person- 
nage de la fille y est supprimé: les sept enfants sont tous des 
garcons; lun d’eux, resté homme, délivre sa mére condamnée au 
bficher en venant, sur l’avertissement d’un ange, combattre pour 
elle en duel judiciaire (situation prise, de toute évidence, au 
Chevalier au cygne). D’autre part ce récit met en jeu un échange 
de lettres faussées qui ne se retrouve dans aucune autre version 
des Enfants-Cygnes. Peu avant la naissance de ses enfants, le 
comte Eustache de Portemise (c’est le nom du pére) est appelé a 
Ja cour du roi son seigneur, et comme il tarde a s’y rendre, le roi 
mécontent le retient pendant seize ans’. Les enfants étant nés, le 
fidéle sénéchal du comte, Bandoval, en est trés attristé car il pense 
qu’une femme ne peut avoir plusieurs enfants 4 la fois sans étre 
adultére (préjugé généralement répandu au moyen 4ge, et qui fera, 
au retour du comte, condamner linnocente Isomberte ).. Bandoval 
envoie une lettre a son maitre pour l’aviser de Yévénement; mais 
la lettre est détournée par la vieille Ginesa, mére du comte, qui lui 
en substitue une autre disant qu’lsomberte a donné le jour.a sept 
petits chiens. Le comte répond qu’on les garde et qu’on ne fasse 
pas de mal a la mére; mais sa lettre est également interceptée par 
Ginesa qui en forge une autre ordonnant de mettre 4 mort la mére 
et sa portée. Bandoval chargé d’exécuter cet ordre, ne peut s’y 
résoudre et épargne la mére et les enfants. Cette donnée assez 


(1) Notons en passant que cette longue absence du comte n’est pas aussi 
absurde qu’elle en a lair. Elle explique pourquoi Isomberte n’est jugée qu’au 
bout de seize ans: le comte doit en effet, selon le droit du moyen Age, présider, 
la cour de justice qui instruira son procés. Mais alors ses enfants auront grandi, 
et l'un deux revenu A point, pourra combattre en champion, de sa mére. D’au- 
tres versions n’expliquent pas pourquoi l’épreuve a été retardée si longtemps. 
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gauche des fausses lettres se retrouve dans la Manekine, roman 
rédigé au Xilléme siécle par Philippe de Beaumanoir, avec lequel 
Phistoire d'lsomberte offre d’ailleurs des analogies: 1a aussi une jeune 
femme, la Manekine, mariée 4 un prince étranger qui I’a rencontrée 
dans des conditions mystérieuses, est persécutée par sa belle-mére 
dont les machinations la séparent pour un temps de son mari. 


La légende du Chevalier au cygne, dont nous attendons la liaison 
définitive avec celle des Enfants -Cygnes a, on le voit, poussé dans 
la version d’/somberte de solides racines: le futur chevalier au cygne 
y a supplanté entiérement sa sceur et commencé ses exploits. La 
version de Béatrix garde ce point acquis, tout en conservant le 
personnage de la jeune fille, mais celle-ci devient cygne avec cing de 
ses fréres. Le préjugé contre les jumeaux est mis dans la bouche 
méme de Béatrix, un jour qu'elle voit passer sous les fenétres de 
son palais une mendiante accompagnée de deux enfants: Béatrix 
est en cela plus dramatique qu’Isomberte. Les chaines des enfants 
leur sont données a leur naissance par une fée (dans /somberte 
c’était un ange), et elles sont d’argent, ce qui semble convenir 
mieux a la blancheur des cygnes. Le roi Oriant, mari de Béatrix, 
la fait mettre en prison, mais il ne la juge que quinze ans plus 
tard, quand il ne peut plus résister aux instances méchantes de sa 
mére. Alors, comme dans Isomberte, un ange apparait a !’ermite, 
lui révéle‘la naissance de l’enfant qu’il a élevé, et lui ordonne de 
lenvoyer a la ville ot il combattra pour sa mére aprés s’étre fait 
baptiser sous le nom d’Hélias. Ici, pas plusque dans !somberte, V'ermite 
ne sait, avant la visite de l’ange, que les six fréres et sceur d’Hélias 
sont devenus des cygnes. 


Crest cette version de Béatrix qui a été définitivement incorporée 
dans le cycle de Godefroid de Bouillon. Elle forme, en effet, la 
premiere partie du poéme du XIléme siécle publié par Hippeau 
sous le titre de Chanson du Chevalier au cygne et de Godefroid de 
Bouillon. Cette composition réunit pour la premiére fois dans un 


méme texte les deux légendes du Chevalier au cygne et des | 


Enfants -Cygnes, en les donnant pour introduction aux “Enfances 
Godefroid”. Dés lors lordonnance des récits successifs est consti- 
tuée et ne variera plus. IIs recevront, au XIVéme siécle, un dernier 
rajeunissement en vers dans un long poéme publié par Reiffenberg, 
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dont nous allons parler; lequel, mis en prose et livré 4 l’imprimerie 


au XVeme siécle, sera la source oi puiseront dans la suite tous les 
auteurs de livres populaires francais, néerlandais, allemands et an- 


glais, sur le chevalier au cygne. 


L’auteur du remaniement du XIVéme siécle, immense chanson 
de geste de plus de 35.000 vers', était un Belge; certaines de ses 
graphies-révélent un Flamand, c’est tout ce qu’on sait de lui. Pour 
histoire des Enfants -Cygnes il suit, en l’altérant 4 peine, la version 
de Béatrix, dont il conserve les noms. Le roi s’appelle Oriant, sa 
femme Béatrix, sa méchante mére Matabrune. Oriant tient le royau- 
me de Lillefort (L’Isle-Fort dans Béatrix) qui, dit le trouvére 
confine 4 la Saxe: entendez la Basse - Saxe, c’est a dire la Hollande, 
car ce qu’on appelait alors la Saxe, c’était la Saxe inférieure, le pays 
en deca de Nimégue compris entre les bras de la Meuse et du 
Rhin d’une part, et l’Escaut de l’autre. L’action est donc en Flandre, 
dans le pays de Lille (elle se transportera 4 Nimégue pour I’his- 
toire du Chevalier au cygne). Le serf qui dans son récit, est chargé 
d’aller tuer les enfants dans Ja forét, s’appelle Marc de Saint-Trond ; 
de Saint-Trond également est l’abbé Gérard qui jouera un grand 
réle dans les “Enfances Godefroid”. Hélias (ou Elyas) est pour 
toujours le nom du héros qui délivrera sa mére, du Chevalier au 
cygne: il tient ce nom de lermite qui s’appelait lui- méme ainsi et 
qui, plus logique ici que, dans Béatrix avait depuis longtemps 
baptisé son filleul avant l’ordre de l’ange. Notons aussi que lorfé- 


(1) Le baron de Reiffenberg en avait commencé la publication en 1846 sous 


le titre du Chevalier au Cygne et Godefroid de Bouillon, poéme historique publié 


pour la premiére fois avec de nouvelles recherches sur les légendes qui ont rapport 
& la Belgique, un travail et des documents sur les croisades. Publications de 
PAcadémie royale de Belgique. Bruxelles, Hayez. 1846, in-4°. (Collection des 
chroniques belges inédites publiées par ordre du gouvernement). Le tome 2, 
par le méme, a paru en 1848, Le tome 3 a été publié par Borgniet en 1854. 


La premiére rédaction en prose est due a Pierre Desrey, de Troyes, qui, 


Pa rédigée en 1499, Elle a été imprimée a Paris sous le titre de La Généalogie 
avecques les gestes et nobles faicts d’armes du trés preux et renommé Godeffroy 
de Boulion et de ses chevaleureux fréres Bauduin et Eustace, yssus et descendus 
de la trés noble et illustre lignée du vertueux Chevalier au Cygne... Jehan Petit, 


achevé d’imprimer le 10 octobre 1504, in-fol. gothique 4 2 col., avec gravure’ 


sur bois. 
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vre, en fondant une des chaines, en a fait deux coupes d’argeny 
lesquelles trouveront leur emploi plus tard. Lorsque tout le monde 
est retrouvé et que Matabrune a été briilée, le jeune Hélias prend 
solennellement congé des siens pour aller “aventurer” et le. cygne 
Pemmeéne sur la riviére vers une destination inconnue. Ici le poéte 
place une laisse a la gloire future de la maison de Bouillon, et 
cest sa transition 4 "histoire du Chevalier au cygne. Voici cette 
histoire. 


Dans une ville carolingienne, Nimégue dans presque toutes les 
versions, mais plut6t Mayence a l’origine, comme dans le po&me 
allemand de Lohengrin, ’empereur d’Allemagne tient sa cour. De lui 
relevaient alors ceux d’Ardenne, de Liége et de Namur. Un duc de 
Saxe, Renier, accuse faussement la duchesse de Bouillon, Clarisse, 
en lui contestant ses droits 4 son duché, et i] s’offre 4 soutenir son 
accusation en combat judiciaire. Le duc de Saxe est puissant, per- 
sonne nose se mesurer avec lui; et malgré son bon droit, la 
duchesse ne trouve pas de champion. Le jour du jugement arrive, 
et elle va perdre son procés, quand on voit arriver sur le Rhin un 
chevalier dans une barque conduite par un cygne. Il débarque, vient 
a Pempereur a qui il dit s’appeler Elias, se pose en champion de 
Ja duchesse, et tue Renier. Il accepte ensuite d’épouser la fille de la 
duchesse de Bouillon, que plusieurs versions appellent Béatrix, a 
la condition expresse que personne ne lui demandera jamais d’oit il 
vient ni quelle est son origine. La duchesse-mére se retire au 
couvent pour laisser son duché au chevalier au cygne. Il vit heu- 
reux avec Béatrix pendant sept ans, et ils ont une fille, nommée Ida. 


Une nuit, la duchesse ne peut plus contenir sa curiosité, elle demande - 


a son mari qui il est, quels étaient son pére et sa mére. Nous le 
savons, nous, grace a tant de textes; nous savons qu’il est le fils 
de cette reine Béatrix -Isomberte-Elioxe, qui a donné le jour aux 
enfants -cygnes; mais, sans qu’on nous explique pourquoi, il ne 


(?) Comme le dit explicitement le titre du livre ‘populaire imprimé 4 Amster- 
dam en 1763: Eene schoone historie en miraculeuse geschiedenis van den Ridder 
met de Zwaen, die te Nymegen in Geldeland te scheep kwam, by het geleide van 
eene Zwaen, uit den landen Lilefoort, hetwelk men zegt te wesen Ryssel (Lille), 
Douway (Douai) en Orchie, gelegen in Vlaanderen. 
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peut répondre a la question de sa femme, et dés qu'elle a eu la 
fatale indiscrétion de la lui poser, il doit la quitter pour toujours. 
Le lendemain, Je cygne arrive avec la barque et, aprés des adieux 
douloureux, il emméne le chevalier qu’on ne reverra jamais plus. 


Cependant sa fille Ida, mariée plus tard par l’empereur au comte 
Eustache de Boulogne, procréera une lignée illustre: elle sera la 
mére de Godefroid de Bouillon, de Baudouin et d’Eustache, les 
trois fréres qui délivreront le Saint-Sépulcre. Les deux premiers, 
dit notre poéte, seront rois de Jérusalem: mais le troisiéme, Eustache, 
ne portera pas la couronne parce que, contrairement & ses deux 
freres qui ont été nourris exclusivement du lait de leur mére, un 


jour qu’étant bébé il criait, il avait pris le sein d’une nourrice. 


Résumons-nous. Il y a eu d’abord deux légendes indépendantes 
entre elles. Lune est l’histoire du chevalier mystérieux amené un 
jour dans une barque par un cygne, et emmené de méme quelque 
temps aprés, sans qu’on sache qui il était. L’autre est le conte des 
enfants d’une fée, qui peuvent, grace 4 un talisman — mais ils perdent 
pour un temps ce talisman — étre tant6t hommes, tant6t cygnes. Le 
trouvere qui, un jour, a rattaché ces deux légendes lune 4 l'autre, 
ne s’est pas apercu que, si le conte des enfants changés en cygnes 
explique assez bien le compagnonnage ultérieur du cygne et du 
chevalier, il n’explique pas du tout pourquoi celui-ci doit cacher 
son: origine. “Mais, dit Gaston Paris, ’imagination des enfants — et 
le public d’alors avait la naiveté des enfants —n’en demande pas si 
long. Du moment qu’on lui fournissait un cygne doué d’intelligence 
et ayant un lien mystérieux avec le chevalier dont il trainait le 


bateau, elle était satisfaite.” 


Mais le bon poéte belge qui, au XIVéme siécle, consacrait encore 
3.500 vers de sa chanson de geste 4 célébrer ces choses, n’a pu se 
résoudre 4 laisser le beau chevalier au cygne disparaitre pour 
toujours. Il donne une fin heureuse 4 l’histoire, d’abord en ce qui 
concerne le dernier enfant resté cygne. D’autres auteurs avaient déja 
eu l’idée de lui rendre sa forme humaine, mais sa chatne avait perdu 
un maillon, et on avait bien vu qu’il ne pouvait redevenir homme 
tout a fait: force était bien de lui laisser par exemple une aile de 
cygne. Pour notre poéte, la chaine tout entiére a été fondue;.il faut 
donc, pour délivrer le jeune homme, un grand miracle. Ce miracle 





ie 


a lieu pendant une double messe célébrée sur les instructions, 
d’Hélias: le cygne est couché sur un lit entre deux autels, et deux 
prétre officient avec deux calices provenant des deux coupes fon- 
dues jadis par Vorfévre. Redevenu homme, il recoit le nom 
d’Esmerés. (Et cest un autre cygne qui emméne Hélias dans la 
barque. ) 

Quant 4 Hélias, aprés sa disparition, il s’est retiré au fond de la 
forét, 4 emplacement de l’ermitage de son enfance. L’ermite était 
mort. La, plein du:souvenir de son bonheur passé, il fait construire 
un chateau tout semblable 4 celui de Bouillon, ott sa femme et les 
siens le pleurent; et la forét tout autour, il ’appelle comme l’autre: 


Ardenne. Il n’oublie pas Dieu, et fait également construire une — 


abbaye oii il se rend moine. C’est 14 que sa femme et sa fille Ida 
finissent par le retrouver, le dernier jour ‘de sa vie, et il meurt 
entre leurs bras. , 
ne 

Nous viendrons ailleurs a- Phistoire de Godefroid de Bouillon 
(plus de 30.000 vers dans notre texte). Mais il reste la question 
de savoir pourquoi on a rattaché sa naissance a la légende du 
Chevalier au cygne. Quel motif a pu .inspirer & un trouvere du 
Xlléme siécle, vraisemblablement un Belge, ce rapprochement? On 
ne gait. Encore si la maison de Bouillon, ou celle de Boulogne, 
avaient un cygne dans leurs armoiries; mais elles n’en ont pas. 
Lors du siége de Jérusalem, dans notre chanson du XIVéme siécle, 
cest encore un cygne qui, aprés avoir tournoyé un moment au- 
- dessus de la téte de Godefroid, va se poser sur une des tours de 
la ville, indiquant par 1a l’endroit qu’il faut attaquer. Mais le théme 
du cygne, ainsi renouvelé, n’est évidemment qu’une sorte de 
corollaire 4 la légende du Chevalier, laquelle semble avoir été 
rattachée 4 Godefroid sans autre raison que le désir de lui attribuer 


une ascendance poétique. On sait que d’autres maisons, notamment 


celle de Cléves, ont prétendu également, et sans plus de fondement, 
descendre du Chevalier au cygne. Pour Godefroid de Bouillon, s'il 
ne suffit pas de dire que la légende du chevalier au cygne est 
originaire’ de Basse-Lorraine, dont il était duc, le probleme est 


. encore sans réponse. I! reste proposé 4 la ‘perspicacité des 
chercheurs. 


HERMAN Dopp 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT 


AN EXPOSITION AND CRITICISM 
OF THE WRITINGS OF PARETO 
by 
E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


This paper is a section of an Histoire des Doctrines of Primitive 
Mentality. It aims at showing what in Pareto’s work is directly 
relevant to the methods and observations of Social Anthropology. 
It is further the chronicle of an attempt by Pareto to apply to 
documents about civilized peoples the same comparative analysis 
as was applied to documents about savages in the great classics 
of social anthropology, Primitive Culture, The Golden Bough, 
Les Fonctions Mentales, etc. When we realise that Pareto reached 
the same conclusions about ‘civilized’ behaviour as Levy - Bruhl 
reached about ‘savage’ behaviour it will readily be granted that 
his writings are of concern to anthropologists and that if the rigid 
division of social studies into those that deal with civilized peoples 
and those that deal with primitive peoples is to be maintained it 
can only be as a temporary convenience. 


In Vilfredo Pareto’s vast Trattato di Sociologia Generale! over 
a million words are devoted to an analysis of feelings and ideas. 
The treatise is always amusing and is born of wide reading and 
bitter irony. But Pareto must be classed as political philosopher 
rather than sociologist. His were the brilliance and shallowness 
of the polemicist and the popularizer of scientific method. Like so 
many Italian students Pareto was a quarter of a century behind 
the rest of the scientific world so that his constant jibes and jeers 
at phantom enemies become tedious. It is surely unnecessary to 


() Trattato di Sociologia Generale. Ist ed. 2 vols., Florence, 1916. A French 
translation under the title “ 7raité de Sociologie générale’, was published in two 
volumes in Paris in 1917 and an English translation under the title of “The 
Mind and Society’? was published in four volumes in London in 1935. I have 
only second-hand acquaintance with Pareto’s other ‘three important works: . 
Cours d’économie politique professé & P Université de Lausanne, Lausanne, 1896-7; 
Les systémes socialistes. Paris, 1902-3; and Manuel d’ économie politique 
Paris, 1909. 
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spend two thousand pages in contraverting the opinions of philo 
sophers, priests and politicians. Moreover, Pareto was a plagiarisf 
and a very foolish one. One might think that he was unaware of 
contemporaneous sociological literature and such may indeed have 
been the case. He does not mention the works of Durkheim, 
Freud, and Lévy-Bruhl, to cite only three savants, though they 


had dealt with the same problems of sentiments, rationalizations§ 


and non -logical thought, that he was enquiring into. Even if he 
were ignorant of these works he certainly took many of his ideas, 
without due recognition, from earlier writers whom he often repaid 
with abuse. Of these | will mention only Bentham, Marx, Nietz- 
sche, Le Bon, James, Sorel, Comte, and Frazer. Many authors are 
held up to derision because they use metaphysical terms, for Pareto 
throughout his prolix and ill-arranged arguments makes much ado 
about remaining in the scientific (logico- experimental) field. Ne- 
vertheless, he is often as open to criticism on this score as those 
whom he ridicules’. 


It may be asked why we trouble to digest a book whick is so 


bad. Pareto tried to solve a number of genuine problems and we 
can learn as much from his failure as from his success about the 
nature of the problems themselves and the termino-logical and 


methodological difficulties involved in an enquiry into them. The 


data he cites and his treatment of it also provide an_ illuminating 


commentary on the theories of a number of writers, ‘especially on 


Lévy -Bruhl’s theory of primitive mentality because both men were 


(‘) This is well noted by Dr. Franz Borkenau (Pareto, London 1936). He 
is easily the best critical comentator on the Trattato. A good critical account 
is Sorokin’s section on Pareto in his Contemporary Sociological Theories (New 
York and London, 1928). A useful precis and exposition is contained in G.C. 
Homans and C.P. Curtis, Aa Introduction to Pareto. His Sociology, New York, 
1934, and G.H. Bousquet’s Précis de Sociologie d’aprés Vilfredo Pareto (Paris, 
1925) and his Vilfredo Pareto, Sa Vie et son Oeuvre (Paris 1928). L. J. Hen- 
derson’s Pareto’s Gencral Sociology. A Physiologist’s Interpretation (Cambridge, 
U.S.A., 1935) has little merit. Some of the comments made by Arthur Livin- 
gston, editor and part translator of the English edition, The Mind and Society; 
will be found useful even though he speaks jas if he were the exponent o} 
a new religion.. A fuller bibliography will be found in Sorokin’s book and itt 
Bousquet’s biography. 
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trying to classify types of thought and to discover their interrela- 
fions. 


The treatise contains five major propositions, 


1. There are sentiments ( ‘residues’ ) making for social stability 
(‘group persistences’ ) and sentiments making for social change 
(‘instinct for combinations’). The study of these sentiments, of 
their persistence, distribution, and inter - relations, in individuals and 
groups, is the whole subject-matter of sociology. 


2. Sentiments are expressed not only in behaviour but also in 
ideologies (‘derivations’). These are of very little social importance 
compared with sentiments and the only point in studying them is 
to discover the sentiments they both express and conceal. 


3. Individuals are biologically heterogeneous. In any’ society a 


few are superior (‘élites’) to the rest and are the natural leaders 
of a community. 


4. The form and durability of a society depends on (a) the dis- 
tribution and mobility of these superior persons in the social hie- 
rarchy, and (b) the proportion of individuals in each class who 
are mainly motivated by sentiments that make for stability (‘rentier’ 
type) or by sentiments that make for change (‘speculator’ type). . 


5. There are alternating periods of change and stability due to 


variation in the number of biologically superior persons in the — 


classes (‘circulation of élites’ ) and to the proportion of rentier and 
speculator types in the governing class (‘distribution of residues’). 
The first two propositions are more directly relevant to a study of 
primitive mentality than the others. 


There are six classes of residues: (1) Instinct for combinations (2) 


Group-persistences (persistence of aggregates ) (3) Need of expressing 
sentiments by external acts (activity, self - expression ) (4) Residues 
connected with sociality (5) Integrity of the individual and his appur- 
tenances (6) The sex residue. 


Most actions that are expressions of these residues are non -lo- 
gical in character and are rigidly distinguished by Pareto from 
logical actions which derive from, and are controlled by, experience. 
Pareto includes thought (speech-reactions) as well as behaviour in 
his concept of ‘actions’. Logico-experimental thought depends on 


a 
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facts and not the facts on it and its principles are rejected as soon 


as it is found that they do not square with the facts. They assert 


experimental uniformities. Non-logico- experimental theories are 
accepted a priori and dictate to experience. They do not depend 
on the facts but the facts depend on them. If they clash with 
experience, in which term Pareto includes both observation and 
experiment, arguments are evoked to re-establish the accord: 
Logical actions derive mainly from processes of reasoning while 
non -logical actions derive mainly from sentiments. Logical actions 
are found connected with arts, sciences, economics, and in military, 
legal and political operations. In other social processes non - logicak 
actions predominate. i 

The test between logical and non-logical actions is whether 
their subjective purpose accords with their objective results, i.e. 
whether means are adapted to ends. A logical proposition is 
demonstrable by observation and experiment. The sole judge of 
the logico-experimental value’ of a notion or. action is modern 
science. 

Pareto quotes Hesiod “Do not make water at the mouth of a 
river emptying into the sea, nor into a spring. You must avoid 
that. Do not lighten your bowels ‘there, for it is not good to do 
so.”! Both of these injunctions are non-logical actions. The pre- 
cept not to befoul drinking water has an objective result, probably 
unknown to Hesiod, but no subjective purpose. The precept not 
to befoul rivers at their mouths has neither objective rusult nor 
subjective purpose. The precepts belong to Class II] Genus 3 and 
Class If Genus | in Pareto’s synoptic scheme of classification”. 


HAVE THE ACTIONS LOGICAL 
ENDS ANS PURPOSES. 


Subjectively ? 


GENERA AND SPECIES, 


Objectively ? 

Class 1. Logical Actions. 

(The objective and the subjective purpose are identical ) 
Yes Yes 


Q) The Miud and Society, p. 79. 
(2) Idem, p. 78. 
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Class 2. Non - Logical Actions. 
(The objective end differs from the subjective Purpose ). 


Genus 1 No ; No 
Genus 2 No Yes 
Genus 3 "Yes No ' 
Genus 4 Yes Yes 


SPECIES OF THE GENERA 3 AND 4 


3a, 4a, The objective end would be accepted by the 
subject if he knew it. ; 
3b, 4b; The objective end would be rejected by the 


subject if he knew it. 


“The ends and purposes in question are immediate ends and 
purposes. We choose to disregard the indirect. The objective end 
is a real one, located within the field of observation and experience, 
and not an imaginary end, located outside that field. An imaginary 
end may, on the other hand, constitute a subjective purpose’”. 


If there is no real end then an action or proposition cannot 
very well be judged by reference to scientific values because it lies 
outside the ish experimental field where alone science can 
operate, e.g. “When St. Thomas (Aquinas) asserts that angel 
speaks to angel, he sets up a relation between things about which 
the person keeping strictly to experience can say nothing. The 
case is the same when the argument is elaborated logically and 
one or more inferences are drawn. St. Thomas is not content 
with his mere assertion; he is eager to prove it, and says: ‘Since 
one angel can express to another angel the concept in his_ mind, 
and since the person who has a concept in his mind can express 
is to another at will, it follows that one angel may speak to ano- 
ther’. Experimental science can find no fault with the argument. 
It lies altogether outside its province*’ 


(‘). Idem, p. 78. 
- () Idem, p. 289. 
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Pareto is aware of the fact that from the standpoint of formal 
ogic the validity of premises is irrelevant, all that is required being 
sound reasoning from the premises. However, he chooses to speak 
of thought and action as logical when they are in accord with 
reality and are adapted to the end at which they aim and as non- 
‘logical when they are not, from the point of view of science, in 
such accord nor so adapted. 


“Every social phenomenon may be considered under two aspects: 
as it is in reality, and as it presents itself to the mind of this or 
that human being. The first aspect we shall call objective, the 
second subjective. Such a division is necessary for we cannot put 
in one same class the operations performed by a chemist in his 
laboratory and the operations performed by a person practising 
magic; the conduct of Greek sailors in plying their oars to drive 
their ship over the water and the sacrifices they offered to Poseidon 
to make sure of a safe and rapid voyage. In Rome the Laws of 
the XII Tables punished anyone casting a spell on a harvest. We 
choose to distinguish such an act from the act of burning a field 
of grain. 2. 

“We must not be misled by the names we give to the two 
classes. In reality both are subjective, for all human knowledge is 
subjective. They are to be distinguished not so much by any 
difference in nature as in view of the greater or lesser fund of 
factual knowledge that we ourselves have. We know, or think we 
know, that sacrifices to Poseidon have no effect whatsoever upon 
a voyage.. We therefore distinguish them from other acts which 
(to our best knowledge, at least) are capable of having such an 
effect. If at some future time we were to discover that we have 
been mistaken, that sacrifices to Poseidon are very influential in 
securing a favourable voyage, we should have to reclassify them 
with actions capable of such influence. All that of course is pleo- 
nastic. It amounts to saying that when a person makes a 
classification, he does so according to the knowledge he has. One 
cannot imagine how things could be otherwise. 


“There are actions that are means appriopriate to ends and which 
logically link means with ends. There are other actions in which 
those traits are missing. The two sorts of conduct are very diffe- 
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rent according as they are considered under their objective or 
their subjective aspect. - From the subjective point of view nearly 
all human actions belong to the logical class. In the eyes of the 
Greek mariners sacrifices to Poseidon and rowing with oars were 
equally logical means of navigation. To avoid verbosities which 
could only prove annoying, we had better give names to these 
types of conduct. Suppose we apply the term /ogical actions to 
actions that logically conjoin means to ends not only from the 
standpoint of the subject performing them, but from the standpoint 
of other persons who have a more extensive knowledge-in other 
words, to actions that are logical both subjectively and objectively 
in the sense just explained. Other actions we shall call no- logical 
(by no means the same as ‘illogical’)'.” 


Besides asking (1) whether a belief is scientifically valid (‘objective . 
aspect’) we may also ask (2) why do certain individuals assert the 
belief and others accept it (‘subjective aspect’) and (3) what advantage 
or disadvantage has the belief for the person who states it, for the 
person who accepts it, and for society as a whole (‘aspect of 
utility.) Like many other writers (Mill, James, Vaihinger, Sorel, 
etc.). Pareto emphasizes that an objectively valid belief may not 
be socially useful or have utility for the individual who holds it. 
A doctrine which is absurd from the logico-experimental standpoint 
may be socially beneficial and a scientifically established doctrine 
may be detrimental to society. Indeed Pareto states it as his aim 
to demonstrate “experimentally the individual and social utility of 
of non-logical conduct.” 


How does non-logical behaviour gain acceptance among people 
capable of logical behaviour? Why do people believe in’ foolish 
doctrines? Tylor and Frazer say it is because they reason erron- 
eously from correct observations. Lévy-Bruhl says it is because 
they passively accept collective patterns of thought in the society 
into which they are born. According to Pareto the answer is found 
in their psychic states expressed in residues, the six classes of 


(@) Idem, pp. 76-77. 


(2) Idem, p. 35. See also Pareto’s Le mythe vertuiste et la littérature immorale, 
Paris,. 1911. 
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which have been ennumerated. As Pareto does not pay great 
attention to the last four classes of residues we will transcribe the 
sub - divisions of the first two classes only. 


CLASS 1. 
INSTINCT FOR COMBINATIONS. 


I a. Generic combinations. 
Ib. Combinations of similars or opposites. 
‘heh 
Ib 
Ib 
b 


Generic likeness or oppositeness. 

(2) Unusual things and exceptional occurrences. 
(3) Objects and occurrences inspiring awe or terror. 
( 


4) Felicitous state associated with good things; 
infelicitous state, with bad. 


Ib (5) Assimilation: physical consumption of substan- 
ces to get effects of associable, and more ra- 
rely of opposite, character. 

le Mysterious workings of certain things; myste- 
rious effects of certain acts. 

Ic (1) Mysterious operations in general. 

Ic (2) Mysterious linkings of names and things. 

Id Need for combining residues. 

le Need for logical developments. 

ea Faith in the efficacy of combinations. 


CLASS I. 
GROUP -PERSISTENCES (PERSISTENCE OF AGGREGATES ) 


lla Persistence of relations between a person and 
other persons and places. 

Il a (1) Relationships of family and kindred groups. 

Il a (2) Relations with places. 

Il a (3) Relationships of social class. 


If b Persistence of relations between the living and 
the dead. 





J 
‘ 
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IIc Persistence of relations between a dead person 
and the things that belonged to him in life. 


ll d- Persistence of abstractions. 

lle Persistence of uniformities. 

Il f Sentiments transformed into objective realities. 
ll g Personifications. | 

Il h Need of new abstractions: 


This classification will strike the reader as being a number of 
arbitrary, haphazard, categories, but it is only fair to an author to 
try to discover the meaning behind his words so we will give one 
illustration of each sub-division of Class I and seek in these for 
an interpretation of ‘residues’. 


I (a). 

Generic Combinations. Example: Pliny gives as remedies for 
epilepsy “bears’ testicles, wild boars’ testicles, wild boars’ urine 
(which is more effective when allowed to evaporate in the animals’ 
bladder ); hog’s testicles dried, triturated, and beaten in sow’s milk; 
hares’ Jungs taken with frankincense and white wine2”. (This re- 
sidue comprises those magical associations of which Tylor says 
that they either never had rational sense or if they once had ratio- 
nal sense it has been forgotten, i.e. we can perceive no ideal link 
between the diseases and the drugs intended to cure them). 


I b (1). 

Combinations of similars or opposites; Generic likeness or opposi- 
teness. These are the principles of similia similibus curantur and 
contraria contrariis. Example: The witch in Theocritus says “ Del- 
phis (her lover) has tormented me. A laurel- branch | burn upon 
Delphis. Even as this crackles aloud when it is kindled, and burns 
in a flash so that not even its ashes do we see, so may the flesh 
of Delphis be consumed by the fire........... Even as I melt the 
wax with.the help of a God, so may Delphis the Myndian be 


() Idem, pp. 516 - 517. 
(2) Idem, p. 522. 
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likewise melted with love; and as | turn this rhomb of bronze, so 
may he (Delphis ) be turned by Aphrodite towards my threshold”, 


(This residue comprises associations of ideas in magic of which 


Tylor wrote and which are analysed at length by Frazer and clas- — 


sed by him as (‘Homoephathic magic’ ). 
I b (2). 


Unusual things and exceptional occurrences. Example: Suetonicus 
records that, “Once upon a time a thunderbolt fell on the walls 
of Velitrae (Vellitri), and that incident was taken as a presage that 
a citizen of that city was to hold supreme power. Strong in that 
faith the Velitrians made war on the Romans, but with little suc- 
cess. ‘Not till years later did it become manifest that the presage 
had foretold the advent of Augustus,’ who came of a family of 
Velitrae’”. (This residue includes omens and_portents ). 

I b (3). 

Objects and occurrences inspiring awe and terror. Example: 
“This residue appears almost always by itself in certain situations 
of which the following is typical. Speaking of the Cataline affair, 
Sallust relates, Bellum Catilinae, XX\1: ‘There were those at the 
time who said that after Catiline had finished his address he pres- 
_sed his comrades in crime to take an oath, and passed around 
bowls of human blood mixed with wine, whereof after they all 
had tasted, with imprecations upon traitors, as is the custom in 
solemn sacrifices, he made known his design to them, saying that 
he had done as he had to the end that each having such a great 
crime to the charge of the other, they would be the less likely 
to betray one another. Some hold that these and many other 
stories were invented by certain individuals who thought to miti- 
gate the unpopularity that later arose against Cicero by stressing 
the enormity of the crime of the men who had been punished’, 


Whether this story be true or a fabrication, the fact of the asso- 
ciation of two terrible things remains: a drinking of human blood 


and a conspiracy to destroy the Roman Republic’ ”. 


() Jdem, p. 533. 
(2) Idem, p. 541. 
(3) Idem, pp. 552 - 553. 
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| b (4). 

Felicitous state associated with good things. infelicitous state, with 
bad. Example: “The ancient Romans credited the gods with the 
successes of their republic. Modern peoples attribute their econo- 
mic betterment to corrupt, ignorant, altogether contemptible parlia- 
ments. Under the old monarchy in France the king partook of the 
divine. When something bad occurred, people said: ‘if the King 
only knew’. Now the republic and universal suffrage are the divi- 
nities, ‘Universal suffrage, the master of us all’. Such the slogan 
of our Deputies and Senators who are elected by the votes of 
people who believe in the dogma, “Ni Dieu, ni Maitre !’”'. 


Ib (5). 

Assimilation. Physical consumption of substances to get effects of 
associable, and mare rarely of opposite, character. Example: “In 
view of and considering the strength, courage, and fleetness of 
foot of Achilles, some were pleased to assume that in his child- 
hood he had been fed on marrow from the bones of lions and 
other specified bear’s marrow and the viscera of lions and of wild 
boars?”. (This residue corresponds to Frazer’s category of “Conta- 
gious magic” ). 


I (es 


Mysterious workings of certain things: mysterious effects of cer- 
tain acts. This residue figures in amulets, oaths, ordeals, and taboos. 
Le (1). 

Mysterious operations in general. Example: According to Ter- 
tullian “Among the heathen there is a dreadful thing called the 
fascinum”, ‘the spell’, which comes as the unfortunate result of 
excessive praise and glory. This we sometimes believe to be the 
work of the Devil, because he hates whatever is good, sometimes 
the work of God, for of Him comes judgment on pride in an 


3 


exalting of the lowly and a humbling of the haughty””. 


() Idem, p. 558. 
(*) Idem, p. 561. 
(@) Idem, pp. 572 - 573. 
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Lice) 


Mysterious linkings of names and things. Example: St. Augus- — 


tine says “In a perfect number of, days, to wit, in six, did God 
finish his handiwork'”. — 
Lea: ; 

Need for combining residues. Example: “The human being is 
loth to dissever faith from experience; he wants a completed whole 
free frotn discordant notes. For long centuries Christians believed 
that their scriptures contained nothing at variance with historical 
or scientific experiences. Some of them have now abandoned that 
opinion as regards the natural sciences but cling to it as regards 
history. Others are willing to drop the Bible as science and his- 
tory, but insist on keeping at least its morality. Still others will 
have a much-desired accord, if not literally, at least allegorically, 


by dint of ingenious interpretations. The Moslems are convinced: 


that all mankind can know is contained in the Koran. The autho- 
rity of Homer was sovereign fof the ancient Greeks. For certain 
Socialists the authority of Marx is, or at least was, just as supreme. 
No end of felicitous sentiments are harmonised in a melodious 


whole in the Holy Progress and the Holy Democracy of modern - 


2 


‘ peoples 
lites 


Need for logical developments. “The demand for logic is satis- 
fied by pseudo-logic as well as by rigorous logic. At bottom 
what people want is to think -it matters little whether the thinking 
be sound or fallacious...... We should not forget that if this in- 
sistence on having causes at all costs, be they real or imaginary, 
has been responsible for many imaginary causes, it has also Jed 
to the discovery of real ones. As regards residues, experimental 
science, theology, metaphysics, fatuous speculations as to the ori- 
gins and the purposes of things, have a common point of depar- 
ture: a resolve, namely, zot to stop with the last known cause of 
the known fact, but to go beyond it, argue from it, find or imagine 
something beyond that limit. Savage peoples have no use for the 
metaphysical speculations of civilized countries, but they are also 


() Idem, p. 586. 
(2) Idem, pp. 588 - 589. 
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strangers to civilized scientific activity; and if one were to assert 
that but for theology, and metaphysics experimental science would 
not even exist, one could not: easily be confuted. Those three 
kinds of activity are probably manifestations of one same psychic 
state, on the extinction of which they would vanish simultane- 
ously’” Example: None is specially cited but the entire collection 
of derivations afterwards ennumerated by Pareto exemplify this 
residue. 


14, 


Faith in the efficacy of combinations. Example: “Speaking in 
general, the ignorant man is guided by faith in the efficacy of 
combinations, a faith wich is kept alive by the fact that many 
combinations are really effective, but which none the less arises 
spontaneously within him, as may be seen in the child that amuses 
itself by trying the strangest combinations. The ignorant person 
distinguishes little if at all between effective and ineffective combi- 
nations. He bets on lottery numbers according to his dreams just 
as confidently as he goes to the railroad station at the time desi- 
gnated in the time-table. He thinks it quite as natural to consult 
the faith-curer or the quack as to consult the most expert physi- 
cian. Cato the Elder hands out magical remedies and directions 


for farming with the same assurance’”. 


Pareto does not consider that logical actions are to be distingui- 
shed from non-logical actions on psychological grounds. “If a per- 
son is convinced that to be sure of a good voyage he must sa- 
crifice to Poseidon and sail in a ship that does not leak, he will 
perform the sacrifice and caulk his seams in exactly the same 
spirit?” 

It is not entirely clear what Pareto means by residues. Evidently 
he knew very little psychology and preferred to be as vague as 
possible at this and of his study. His critics end disciples do not 
enlighten us about residues. Borkenau says that the concept has 


(@) /dem, pp. 590-591. 
(2) Idem, pp. 593 - 594, 
(3) Idem, p. 210. 
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the qualities of being -unchangeable, meaningless, and unintelligi- 
ble’. Sorokin says that they are relatively constant “drives” which 
are neither instincts nor sentiments. He compares them, among 
other things, to ‘dispositions’ and ‘complexes’. Bousquet says that 
they are certain tendencies, certain sentiments? 


| interpret his writings like Homans and Curtis who describe 
residues as the common element in “certain utterances and wri: 
tings”, as an abstraction from “the observed sayings of men”. Ne- 
vertheless, in their exposition they prefer to apply the term also 
to certain hypothetical sentiments. They say “Strictly, they (resi- 
dues) are not parts of a conceptual scheme, but uniformities ab- 
stracted from the observed sayings of men. Common-sense, howe- 
ver, has set up a conceptual scheme which in our habits of thought 
is so closely joined with observations that it is inconvenient to 
separate them. We all observe that we say and do certain things, 
but we all feel as well that we have sentiments connected with 
these sayings and doings. Therefore the word ‘residues’ will be 
used to mean ‘sentiments’. For it is not worth while to sacrifice 
the directness of the language of common-sense for the sake ofa 
consistent rigour®”, 


Pareto himself often speaks of ‘sentiment’ instead of ‘residue. In 
an address at Lausanne he said, “L’activité humaine a deux bran- 
ches principales: celle du sentiment et celle des recherches expéri- 
mentales. On ne saurait exagérer l’importance de la premiére. C’est 
le sentiment qui pousse a l’action, qui donne la vie aux régles de 
la morale, au dévouement, aux religions, sous toutes leurs formes 
si complexes et si variées. C’est par l’aspiration a lidéal que sub- 
sistent et progressent les sociétés humaines. Mais la seconde branche 
est aussi essentielle pour ces sociétés; elle fournit la matiére que met 
en ceuvre la premiére; nous lui devons les connaissances qui ren- 
dent efficaces l’action et d’utiles modifications du sentiment, grace 


() Borkenau, op. cit., p. 48, 
(2) Sorokin, op. cit., p. 48. 
(3) Bousquet, op. cif, p. 135: 


(4) Homans and Curtis, An Introduction to Pareto. His Sociology. pp. 87-89. 
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auxquelles il s’adapte peu a peu trés lentement, il est vrai, aux con- 
ditions de l’ambiant. 


Toutes les sciences, les naturelles comme les sociales, ont eu, a 
jeur origine, un mélange de sentiments et d’expériences. II] a fallu 
des siécles pour opérer une séparation de ces éléments, laquelle, a 
notre époque, est presque entiérement accomplie pour les sciences 
naturelles et qui a commencé et se poursuit pour les sciences so- 
ciales'”. 


But Pareto uses the word ‘sentiment’ only as a useful concept 
and not as something which can be ‘observed. Though he often 
speaks of sentiments and residues as though they were interchan- 
geable terms in his scheme they strictly refer to quite distinct 
things. We observe that men act in certain ways in certain situa- 
tions and we find that there is a common factor in their beha- 
viour. This constant element in the behaviour - patterns is the resi- 
due and is the important variable in a complex of real behaviour. 
What is inconstant are the derivations which are the unimportant 
variable in the complex. The residues and the derivations are the- 
refore observed facts and the sentiment is a conceptualization of 
the facts, i. e. is the facts translated into a system of ideas. 


We can best understand Pareto’s scheme by quoting examples. 
We see that certain insects (Eumenes and Cerces) prepare a food 
supply for their worms and that all members of these species pre- 
pare it in very much the same way. Whatis variable in their beha- 
viour is a derivation. What is common to all insects of the species 
is a residue; i.e. what remains after all variations have been abstra- 
cted (it is the purest tupe of non-logical action and belongs to Genus 
3 in Pareto’s synoptic scheme). We conceptualize thls common 
behaviour and call it instinct. Wedo this for our own convenierice. 
Similarly tt is convenient to speak of :an instinct for nestbuilding 
in birds since it obstructs thought if we have always to describe 


(1) Journal d’Economié Politique, 1917, pages 426 seq. (Quoted as appendix 
to Homans and Curtis, An Introduction to Pareto. His Sociology. 


(2) To Conform to Paretran usage one should say it is analogous to derivations 
because he does not consider derivations to occur in animal behaviour. 
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the whole range of like behaviour for which the word ‘instinct’ 
stands in a conceptual scheme. Those who do not like the word 
may substitute for it the behaviour. When we speak of instinct we 
make no statement about the psychophysiological action that may 
accompany, or even cause, behaviour, but we speak of observed 
behaviour alone. 


The word “sentiment” is used in the same manner. A residue 
is what is constant in a range of behaviour, i.e. it is a constant 
uniformity. An observer notes that in England people react in 
certain situations to certain symbols such as ‘King’ and ‘Union 
Jack’. He abstracts from their behaviour what is Constant in 
individuals and cermeonies. This is the residue. It is a pure 
abstraction because it will not be observed except in combination 
with the variable elements in real behaviour but it is observable 
behaviour none the less. For sake of convenience we refer to the 
residue as the ‘sentiment of patriotism’ and we say that the beha- 
viour both expresses and strengthens the sentiment. This hypo- 
thetical entity denotes a psychological: state and therefore may not 
refer to anything observable and describable but it is useful because 
it enables us to relate a great number of facts to one another in 
the same way as the notion of gravitation enabled people to relate 
falling apples, the motion of the planets, and many other observa- 
tions, to one another. 


Pareto finds in his survey of literature that in many countries 
and times when a storm arises at sea people do something to 
quell it. They may make magic, or pray to the Gods, or do some- 
thing else. Exactly what they do is, from his point of view, irre- 
levant. That they feel something can be done to quiet the storm 
and that they do this something, are the important facts. Men 


have always feasted but many different reasons are given for. their ~ 


banquets. “Banquets in honour of the dead become banquets in 
honour of the Gods, and then again banquets in honour of saints ; 
and then finally they go back and become merely commemorative 
banquets again. Forms can be changed, but it is much more dif- 
ficult to suppress the banquets. Briefly (and therefore not very 
exactly) one might say that a religious custom or a custom of that 
general character offers a less resistence to change, the farther 
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removed it stands from its residues in simple associations of ideas 
and acts, and the larger proportion it contains of theological. me- 
taphysical, or logical concepts”. The banquet is the residue; the 
reason for holding it is the derivation. But it is no special kind 
of banquet but simply the act of banqueting at all times and in 
all places that is Pareto’s residue. 


I will give two final examples to illustrate Pareto’s use of ‘resi- 
due’ and ‘sentiment’. 


CONCEPTUAL PLANE. “OBSERVATIONAL PLANE. 





* Sentiment Residue. Real Behaviour. 
abc 

A a ade 

aig 

ahi 


Let us take a hypothetical African people who in drought per- 
form a cermeony to make rain. Their rites are abc. Christian 
missionaries convert them and now when they want to make rain 
they go into a church and the minister prays for rain. These 
Christian. rites = ade. The people, however, become converted 
to Islam and adopt new rites to obtain rain, namely afg. _ Later 
they relapse into paganism again but having forgotten their ancient’ 
rites of rain- making borrow those of a neighbouring people, na- 
mely ahi. When we compare all these rites we find they have a 
common element, a, in that in the situation of drought a cermeony 
is held to obtain rain, and there may be common elements in the 
rites themselves e.g. prayers to a Divinity and so forth. However. 
in real situations these common elements are always found with 
the other and variable elements. The residue is an abstraction from 
these real situations. Those who find that it helps them to under- 
stand the facts better by saying that this African people have a 
social sentiment, A, in regard to rain and account for the constant 
behaviour they observe by attributing it to the sentiment are in no 
danger so long as they realise what, they are doing, i.e. that they 
are merely conceptualizing the residue. ; 


(1) Pareto, Tne Mind and Society, p. 607. 
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We need not have taken an hypothetical African tribe. .Let us 
take abc = Christianity, ade — Islam, afg = Hinduism, ahi = 
Christian science. The theologies and rites of these religions are 
very different. Let us consider only one element in the complex, 
namely, moral conduct. All these religions condemn adultery, theft, 
murder, incest, etc, and the peoples in those societies where the 
religions hold sway express horror at the breach of the moral 
code; the great majority observing it and punishing those who 
hreak it. Conduct is constant and uniform. Only the reasons 
given for the conduct and the sanctions which are associated with 
it differ in many particulars. This is an observable fact. Those 
who like to conceptualize it by referring to religious sentiments 
are at liberty to do so. 


From what has been said about ‘residues’ the meaning Pareto 
attaches to ‘derivations’ will be apparent. Strictly derivations are 
relatively inconstant elements in a range of behaviour. In the above 
_ diagram they are b, c, d, e, f,-g, h, i. But Pareto generally uses 
the term to denote what are often called ideologies or speech - rea- 
ctions, i. e. the reasons men give for doing things. He thus con- 
trasts the sentiment and the action which expresses it with the 
explanation men advance to justify their action. He recognizes, ho- 
wever, that sentiments are expressed in both action and ideologies 
because men not only have a need for action but also a need for 
intellectualizing their actions, though whether by sound or absurd 
arguments matters little. What is done and said need have no di- 
rect relation to a sentiment but they satisfy needs for action and 
intellectual justification. 


' Pareto saw the sentiment, the behaviour, and the ideology as exi- 
sting in a functional relationship. The behaviour and the ideology 
are derivatives.of the sentiment and of these two the relatively con- 
stant behaviour is the more important variable. 


Above all Pareto objected, like Durkheim, Lévy - Bruhl, and many 
other writers, to theories that interpret behaviour by reference to 
the reasons that men give to explain it. He severely criticises Spen- 
cer and Tyler for suggesting that primitive peoples argued logical- 
ly from observation of phenomena that souls and ghosts must 
exist and that they instituted a cult of the dead in consequence of 
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thelr logical conclusions. Likewise he criticised Fustel de Coulan- 
ges for saying that from the religion of the hearth human beings 
learned to appropriate the soil and on their religion based their 
title to the soil. Pareto remarks that religion and ownership of land 
are likely to have developed side by side. Coulanges further said 
that the family, which by religion and duty remairied grouped. aroud 
its altar became fixed to the soil like the altar itself. Pareto com- - 
ments that what obviously happened was that certain people came 
to live in separate families fixed to the soil and one of the mani- 
festations of this mode of life was a certain kind of religion which 
in its turn reacted on the mode of life and contributed towards 
keeping the famillies separate and fixed to the soil. The relation- 
ship is not a simple cause - effect relationship but one of reciprocal 
interdependence. Family life, cult, and system of beliefs, interact 
on one another and strengthen one another. 


Nevertheless, although ideologies may react on sentiments it is the 
sentiments that are basic and durable. A particular ideology may 
change but the sentiment that gave rise to it will remain and an 
entirely different ideology may take the place of the previous one. 
In fact the same residue may give rise to apposed derivations, e. 
g. the sex residue may be expressed in a violent hatred of all sex 
manifestations. Therefore the derivations are always dependent on 


‘the residue and not it on them. It is a one-sided functional re- 


lationship. 


Hospitality is universal so that when the Greeks said that aman 
must be hospitable to strangers because “Strangers and beggars 
come from Zeus” we can leave Zeus out of consideration. The 
Greeks “were merely voicing their inclination to be hospitable to 
visitors, and Zeus was dragged in to give a logical colouring to 
the custom, by implying that the hospitality was offered either in 
reverence for Zeus, or to avoid the punishment that Zeus held in 
store for violators of the precept”'. Other peoples give different 
reasons for hospitality but all insist on the hospitality. The giving 
of hospitality is the residue; the reason for giving it is the deriva- 
tion. The feelings and the behaviour to which they give rise are 


(1) Op. cit. p. 215. - 
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the important things. The reasons for the behaviour do not mat. 


ter. Almost any reason will serve the purpose equally well, and, 


therefore even if a man can be convinced that his reasons for doing 
something he is very desirous of doing are erroneous he is unli- 
kely to cease his action but will rather look for a new set of rea- 
sons to justify his conduct. Hence Pareto, unexpectedly, quotes 


Herbet Spencer with approval when he says that not ideas but fee 


lings, to which ideas serve only as a guide, govern the world. 

. .“Logically”, Pareto wrote, “one ought first to believe in a given 
religion and then in the efficacy of its rites, the efficacy logically, 
being the consequence of the belief. Logically, it is absurd to 
offer a prayer unless there is someone to hearkentoit. But non- 
logical conduct is derived by a precisely reverse process. There is 
first an instinctive belief in the efficacy of a rite, then an ‘explana- 
tion’ of the belief is desired, then it is found in religion”. 

In fact there ar certain elementary types of behaviour, found in 
all societies, in similar situations, and directed towards similar ob- 
Jects. These, the residues, are relatively constant since they spring 
from strong sentiments. The exact manner in which the senti- 
ments are expressed and the ideologies that accompany their ex- 
pression are: variable. Men in each society express them in the 
particular idiom of their culture. Logical interpretations especially 
“assume the forms that are most generally prevalent in the ages 
in which they are evolved. These are comparable ‘to the styles 
of costume worn by people in the periods corresponding”’. If 
we want to understand human beings therefore we must always 
get behind their ideas and study their behaviour and once we have 
understood that sentiments control. behaviour it is not difficult for 
us to understand the actions of men remote times because residues 
change little through centuries, even milleniums. How could we 
still enjoy the poems of Homer and the elegies, tragedies, and co- 
medies of the Greeks and Latins if we did not find them expres- 
sing sentiments that, in great part at least, we share?*. Pareto’s 


() Op. cit. p. 569. 
(Q) Op. cit. p. 143. 
(3) Op. cit. p. 1183. 


also to Pareto’s treatise. 
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conclusion may be summarized in the dictum ‘Human nature does 
not change’, or, in his own words “Derivations vary, the residue 
endures”*, 


I will now note some comments on, and criticisms of, Pareto’s 
theories about residues and derivations. In harmony with the dif- 
fuse and disjointed structure of the book I will not attempt gene- 
ral criticism but will isolate a number of points for remark. | se- 
Ject particularly those problems that are relevant to a study of pri- 
mitive mentality . 


(1) Pareto like Tylor, Frazer, and Lévy-Bruhl, employed a 
faulty comparative method. He took beliefs from here, there and 
everywhere, and fitted them into his theoretical mosaic. What 
] have said elsewhere? in criticism of this way of writing applies 


(2). Pareto had this advantage over contemporary anthropolo- 


gists: he did not have to rely on what travellers and missionaries 


said about savage superstitions. By restricting his field to classical 
and post-classical times in European countries he was able to 
use what the natives themselves said about their beliefs, His main 
texts were Greek and Roman and mediaeval books. 


(3) He had a further advantage in that he was in a sense a 
fieldworker, It is true that he took all his data from books and 
newspapers and also that he made a study of ideologies rather 
than behaviour. But his life was not spent in the study and the 
walls of a college were not’ the limits of his experience. In his 
early life he had been a practical man of affairs and had learnt by 


‘ observation that there are wide differences between what men say 


are their aims and what they really want to do, Nevertheless, he 
could, as a rule, only indirectly apply his observations of htiman 
behaviour to interpret his data. Hesiod, Plato, Suetonious, and 
Aristotle, cannot be cross-examined and we cannot do field- work 
among the ancient Greeks. é 


(') Op. cit. p. 660. 


(?) “ The Intellectualist Interpretation of Magic” and “Lévy-Bruhl’s theory 
of Primitive Mentality”, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, Egyptian University 
1933, 1934. 
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(4) I have criticized Frazer, for comparing the scientist in mo- 
dern Europe with the magician and priest in savage and barbarous 
societies, and Lévy-Bruh! for comparing the modes of thought of 


an educated European in the 20th century with the - beliefs: of pri- — 


mitive peoples.’ Pareto.does not make. this mistake. He intends 
to study the part played by logical, and the part. played by. non~ 
logical, thought and behaviour side by side, and in interaction, in 
the same culture. His intention was excellent. In fact, however, 
he does not adhere to this plan. He writes at great length about 
fallacious beliefs and irrational behaviour but he tells us very little 
about common-sense beliefs and empirical behaviour. Therefore 
just’ as Lévy-Bruhl leaves us with the impression of savages who 
are continuously engaged in ritual and under the dominance of 
mystical beliefs so Pareto gives usa picture of Europeans at all 
periods of their history at the mercy of sentiments expressed in 
a vast variety of absurd notions and actions. If Pareto for civilized 
peaples, and Lévy-Bruhl for savages, had given us a detailed account 
of their real life during an ordinary day we would be able to 
judge whether their non-logical behaviour is as qualitatively and 
and quantitatively important as the writers’ selective methods would 
lead us to suppose.. Actually, | would contend, non -logical con- 
duct plays a relatively minor part in the behsviour of either primi- 
tive or civilized men and is relatively of minor importance. 


(5) Pareto’s work is an amusing commentary on Lévy-Bruhl books. 
Lévy-Bruhl has written several volumes to prove that savages are pre- 
logical in contrast to Europeans who are logical. Pareto has written 
several volumes to prove that Europeans are non-logical. It would 
therefore seem that no one is mainly controlled by reason any- 
where or at any epoch. The situation is yet.more amusing when 


we remember that Lévy-Bruhl jexcused himself from describing 


the characteristics of civilized mentality on the grounds that an- 
cient and modern savants have adequately defined them. For Pa- 
reto bases his contention that civilized thought is primarily non- 
logical on the writings of these same savants’. 


(@) Cp. J. L. Myres “The Methods of Magic and of Science”, Folklore, vol. 
36 1925. For his magical data Prof. Myres does not find it necessary to go fur- 
ther than the usitings of his anthropological Colleagues. ; 
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(6) Indeed one of the reasons why I have chosen to analyse 
Pareto’s treatise is to bring out the fact that a study of unscienti- 
fic thought and ritual behaviour -cannot be restricted to primitive 
societies but must be extended to civilized societies also. He al- 
lows to common-sense notions and empirical behaviour about as 
much place in Greek, Roman, and modern European communities 
as Lévy -Bruhl allows them in central African, Chinese, and North 
American Indian communities. He admits that perhaps people are 
a little more reasonable than they used to be, but so little more 
that it is scarcely to be observed. Our diagram to illustrate Pare- 
to’s views is therefore thus: - 





Later periods of history. 


Earlier periods of history. 





Logico - Non logico- 


experimental. experimental. 


The relation of the logico-experimental field to the non-logico - 
experimental field is fairly constant throughout history. Also by 
his analysis of human behaviour and his classification of it into 
residual categories Pareto establishes sociological uniformities that 
may serve as units of comparison. If his analysis is correct it 
would seem disadvantageous to maintain studies of primitive so- 
cieties and of civilized societies as separate disciplines as is the 
present scientific policy. 
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(7) Another reason why I devote so much space to a conside- 
ration of Pareto’s writings is because he emphasizes the need for 
a clear distinction between logico- experimental thought and beha- 
viour and other forms of thought and behaviour and in doing so 
raises questions of terminology which, had they been earlier consi- 
dered, would have prevented much confusion in social anthropo- 
logy. Pareto’s division of thought into two categories, the logico- 
experimental and the non-logico-experimental is excellent and is 
necessary if we are golng to investigate the part played by logico- 
experimental thought in society. 


But it must be remembered, firstly, that our classification is never 
absolute since it is always relative to present-day knowledge, and, 
secondly, that it tells us nothing about the psychological and socio- 
logical qualities of the facts under investigation. It tells us only 
whether a proposition is valid, whether an inference from it is 
sound, and whether behaviour based upon it is adapted to the 
end towards which it is directed. It is possible that from the 
logico-experimental view-point two propositions, A and B, may be 
placed in opposite categories whereas from the psychological or 
sociological view-points they may be placed in the same category. 
Pareto understands that facts must be classified according to the 
point of view of the observer and that the classification of one 
observer will therefore be different from the classification of another 
observer. Thus he points out that the logico-experimental and the 
non -logico -experimental actions of Greek sailors are psychologi- 
cally the same, 


But Pareto’s terminology is not acceptable because his non-logi- 
co-experimental category does not really tell us about the validity 
of inferences from propositions but only about the validity of the 


propositions themselves. Lévy - Bruhl saw that primitive thought is _ 


coherent and that savages make valid inferences from propositions 
even thought the propositions are not in accord with experience 
but are dictated by culture and are contained in beliefs that are 
demonstrably false from a logico-experimental standpoint. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that he chose to speak of primitive notions 
as prelogical because we then have to talk about prelogical logic 
which is very inconvenient. Pareto, more clearly than Lévy - Bruhl, 
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has stated that human thought and actions are in logical accord 
with propositions but when the propositions are invalid he calls 
them non-logical. This creates an even worse terminological mud- 
dle for we have then to speak of non-logical logic. 


Lévy -Bruhl and Pareto both wanted to make the same point and 
both used the same cumbrous terminology. In science the validi- 
ty of premises and the logical co-ordination of propositions ‘are 
everything and the scientist aims always and above all to test his 
thought by observation and experiment and to avoid contradiction 
between his propositions. Outside the field of science.a man does 
not trouble himself whether thought is based on observation and 
experiment and is not shiously inconvenienced by contradictions be- 
tween his propositions. He aims always and above all to ensure 
that his notions and conduct shall be in accord with sentiments 
and if he can achieve that end their scientific value, and to some 
extent their logical value, are of little importance. A savage sees 
an ill-omened bird and abandons his journey to avoid misfortune. 
His conduct is in accord with a socially determined proposition. 
He does not consider whether it is experimentally sound because 
for him the experimental proof is contained in the proposition. A 
train is wrecked. Some people at once say that communists have 
wrecked it. That communists could not have been responsible 
and that it would have been entirely against their interests to have 
wrecked the train, are irrelevant to such people. They hate com- 
munists. A train has been wrecked. Therefore the communists 
are responsible. 


Sentiments are superior to observation and experiment and dic- 
tate to them everywhere save in the laboratories of science. 
What have logico -experimental methods to do with the feelings of 
a lover, a patriot, a father, a devout Christian, and a communist? 
A lover is notoriously blind to what is evident to everyone else. 
What is sense’ to a communist is nonsense to other people. For 
in these realms our judgements are made to accord with sentiments 
and not with observations. 


Feelings cannot be logical or otherwise and sentiments are out- 
side the domain of science. But when thev are expressed in 
words the propositions can be classed from the point of view of 
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formal logic into logical and illogical statements, and from the point 
of view of science into valid and invalid statements. 


Logical reasoning may be unscientific since it is based on in- 
valid premises. It is therefore desirable to distinguish between 
science and logic. Science is understood in the sense given to 
the word by most scientific writers on the subject, e.g. Mach, Pe- 
arson, and Poincaré. Scientific notions are those which accord 
with objective reality both with regard to the validity of their pre- 
mises and to the inferences drawn from their propositions. Uns- 
cientific notions are those which are invalid either in their premi- 
ses or in the inferences drawn irom them. Logical notions are 
those in which according to the rules of thought inferences wofild 
be true were the premises true, the truth of the premises being 
irrelevant. Illogical notions are those in which inferences would 
not be true even were the premises true, the truth of the premises 
again being irrelevant. 


Much confuslon that has arisen by use of such terms as non- 
logical and pre-logical will be avoided by maintaining a distin- 
ction between logical and scientific. In making pots all grit must 
be removed from the clay or the pots will break. A pot has 
broken during firing. This is probably due to grit. Let us examine 
the pot and see if this is the cause. That is logical and scientific 


‘thought. Sickness is due to wiichraft. A man is sick. Let us_ 


consult the oracles to discover who is the witch responsible. 
That is logical and unscientific thought. 


(8) Pareto makes his writing unnecessarily difficult to follow 
by speaking of actions as well as speech as logical and non -lo- 
gical. What he means is that actions can be based on _ scientifi- 
cally valid propositions or scientifically invalid propositions. If a 
man shoots another through the heart it stops beating and dies. 
Acting on this proposition A shoots B through the heart. This is 
what Pareto calls a logical action. If a man makes magic against 
another he dies. Acting on this proposition A makes lethal magic 
againt B. This is what Pareto calls a non-logical action. It will be 
more convenient to call the one an experimental, and the other a 
non - experimental, action since the one is from the viewpoint of 
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observer well adapted to achieve the end aimed at whereas the 
other is ill - adapted. 


Problems of terminology become more difficult when we leave 
the technological plane and begin to discuss behaviour “on the mo- 
ral plane. In this review, however, we may use Pareto’s devicc of 
contrasting experience with sentiment, science with morals, for I 
attempt only to expound Pareto’s scheme and not to propound a 
scheme of my own. Like Lévy -Bruhl he defined scientific thought 
and moral (mystical, non-logico-experimental) thought in the 
rough and showed that there is a real sociological task to per- 
form in unravelling, and in tracing the development of, their inter- 
relations. Like Lévy-Bruhl, he left detailed analysis to others. 


(9) Pareto’s reference to sentiment was dangerons. Too often 
we see him falling into the pit prepared for those who seek to 
explain behaviour in psychological terms by attributing it to sen- 
timents, needs, dispositions, and so forth. They observe a range 
of behaviour with a common objective and say that there is asen- 
timent or instinct that produces the behaviour. They then explain 
the behaviour by reference to the sentiment or instinct they have 
hypothesized from the behaviour. Men act in a certain way towards 
their country’s flag. It is assumed from this that there is a senti- 
ment of patriotism and the behaviour is then explained by saying 
that it springs from a sentiment of patriotism. | 


Nevertheless in fairness to Pareto it must be admitted that he 
perceived a basic, perhaps the basic, problem in sociology, and 
realized that only inductive methods of research will solve it. If 
different societies are to be compared then it is essential to strip be- 
haviour of its variable characters and to reveal its uniformities, i.e. 
to reduce observed behaviour to abstractions which will serve as 
units of comparison. And who would deny that in all societies 
there is a range of simple and uniform modes of behaviour, call 
them sentiments or residues, or participations, or merely X, for 
else how could we, as Pareto asks, so easily understand the 


speech and behaviour of savages and men of earlier times? 


(10) There is a great similarity between Lévy - Bruhl’s collective 
representations and Pareto’s derivations, and between Lévy - Bruhl’s 
mystical participations and Pareto’s residues. The main theoretical 
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difference between them is that Lévy-Bruhl regarded the facts as 
socially determined and thus accounted for acceptance of belief by 


generality, transmission, and compulsion, whereas Pareto regarded — 


them as psychologically determined and explained them by senti- 
ments and other somewhat mysterious psychological drives. In 


any society we find a large number of collective reprensentations ; 


(derivations ) organized into a system. When we analyse them 
by comparison and remove what is not common to all societies 
we find a residue of simple modes of behaviour powerfully char- 
ged with emotion, e.g. those classified by Pareto as group - persis- 
tences: relations of family and kin, relations with places, relations 
between the living and the dead, and so forth. These relations 
are what Lévy-Bruhl calls mystical participations. Any occurrence 
is at once, as Lévy-Bruhl puts it, interpreted in terms of the 
collective representations, and as Pareto puts it, in terms of the 
derivations. The thought of men is organized ‘not so much by 
the logic of science as by the logic of collective representations or 
the logic of sentiments, and an action or statement must accord with 
the representations, or sentiments, rather than with experience. It 
is only in the technological field that science has gained ground 
from sentiment in modern societies. Hence our difficulty in under- 
standing much of primitive magic while we readily appreciate most 
of their other notions since they accord whith sentiments we 
ourselves possess for “Derivations vary, the residue endures”. 


(11) Another cardinal problem perceived by Pareto is the 
relation between individual psychology and culture. Indeed the 
treatment of this problem is perhaps the best part of his thesis. 
There are in all individuals certain psychological traits and in any 
society there are psychological types and these traits and types 
will manifest themselves in culture regardless of its particular forms. 
The sex instinct manifests itself in every society and if it is 
prohibited in one mode of expression it will manifest itself in 
another. A dominant and ambitious man will seek power by all 
means and at all costs whether he is born in China or Peru; 
whether he enters the army, the church, the law, or academic life; 
whether for the moment he expresses his ambitions in the idiom 
of socialism or conservatism. For. individuals are not entirely 
conditioned by culture but only limited by it-and always seek. to 
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exploit it in their own interests. Thus a moral ideology may be 
acknowledged by all men but often they. twist it till it serves their 
interests even thcugh it is contradicted in the process and one 
man quotes as authority for his actions what another quotes as 
authority for condemning them. In any situation a man will select 
from social doctrine what is of advantage to him and will exclude 
the rest, or will interpret a doctrine in the manner which suits 
his interests best. Christian teachings are supposed to determine 
human behaviour but what often happens in fact is that men 
control Christian dogma selecting from its doctrines what pays 
them and excluding the rest, or interpreting what conflicts with 
their actions so that it seems to support them. 


(12) Finally, I will draw attention to Pareto’s methodology 
which was sound even if his employment of it was often unsatis- 
factory. It may be summed up in two statements, (a) In a real 
situation we have to consider certain factors and neglect others if 
we are going to obtain scientific results. Science deals always 
with abstractions in this manner and allows for distortion until it 
can be corrected by further study of the neglected factors. Thus 
Pareto decided to pay no attention to environmental, historical,. 
racial, and other, factors that condition social life but to study only 
the interrelations of psychological facts with one another and, to 
some extent, with economic changes and biological variations, {b ) 
He tried to make a functional study of these facts by noting uni- 
formities and interdependicies between them. He expressed con- 
tempt for people who seek to discover the origin of things both. 
in terms of development and in terms of diffusion. Indeed one of 
the chief weaknesses of his book is that his exclusive interest in 
functional relationships of a psychological kind led him to neglect 
a study of cultural development and cultural variations which alone 
enable functional relationships to be established. 


(13) There are many points in Pareto’s rambling account about 
which criticism might be levelled against him. I have mentioned 
only a few and have rather sought to emphasize his contributions 
than his shortcomings and to remark upon those ideas which can 
be compared with the ideas of writers about primitive peoples 
and those which lead to important sociological problems. I would 
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make it clear that I do not consider Pareto’s contributions to so- 
ciology of great importance. What is valuable in his writings is 
commonplace in comparative sociology. None the. less he is a 
useful subject for treatment in an history of theories of primitive 
mentality. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
We have been asked by the “Fondation Egyptologique 


Reine Elisabeth to publish the following circular: 


Les égyptologues réunis en congrés a Bruxelles, en juillet 1935, 
ont émis le voew que la Fondation Egyptologique leur distribue, a 
partir du ler janvier 1936, des fiches bibliographiques semblables 
a celles qu’elle envoie, depuis 1932, aux papyrologues. L’instrument 
d’études le plus utile pour eux, ont-ils déclaré, est la masse abon- 
dante de références sur les divers problémes de l’archéologie et de 


la philologie égyptiennes. Par suite de la grande dispersion des ou- 


vrages scientifiques, c’est, pour chacun, une tache presque irréali- 
sable de se tenir au courant des publications récentes. 


La Fandation va donc entreprendre ce travail. Pour le mener a 


bien, elle croit devoir compter sur la collaboration et l’adhésion 
des savants et des organismes qui s’interessent au développement 


‘de l’égyptologie. Elle espére qu’ils voudront bien lui signaler sans 


délai leurs nouvelles publications (spécialement celles qui parais- 
sent dans des revues non égyptologiques ) ou, si possible, les lui 
faire parvenir pour un compte rendu dans la “Chronique d’Egypte”. 
Elle estime pouvoir recuillir ainsi, en moyenne, six cents référen- 
ces par année, qu’elle enverra périodiquement 4 ses abonnés sous 


la forme de fiches bibliographiques dont trois spécimes sont joints 


4 la présente circulaire. Elle mettra de la sorte 4 la disposition des 
égyptologues un moyen d’information particuliérement sir et ra- 
pide. La premiére série de fiches sera expédiée aux adhérents vers 
le début d’avril. 


Le prix de l’abonnement annuel sera de 10 belgas. Il a été in- 
tentionnellement fixé a un taux bien inférieur a celui des frais 
réels de reproduction et d’envoi pour permettre 4 tous les égypto- 
logues, et méme aux étudiants, de se préparer une sérieuse docu- 
mentation bibliographique. La Fondation, en acceptant la mission 
que lui ont confiée les membres de la Semaine Egyptologique de 
1935, n’a pour but que de rendre service aux chercheurs qui con- 
sacrent leurs efforts a l’étude de V’histoire pharaonique. 


Les versements peuvent étre faits: au compte chéques postaux 
de la Fondation (n° 58725), 4 la Caisse Générale de Reports et 
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de Dépdts, rue des Tongres, Bruxelles (compte D 1436) ou par 

chéque adressé 4 la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth. On 

est prié d’ajouter la mention: bibliohraphie égyptologique. 
Bruxelles, février 1636. 


BREASTED James Henry, The Dawn of Conscience. 

New York- London, Ch. Scribner’s Sons, 1934, 8°, XXVIII-431 
pp.; pls. 

C.R. par A.M. Blackman, Ann. of Archaeol. and Anthrop. 1934 p. 
141-H. Bonnet, Oriental. Lit. zeit. 31 (1934) coll. 599 -600.- (J. 
Capart), Chron. @Eg. 9 (1934) pp. 278-281.- A. de Buck, Jaar- 
bericht n° 2 van... Ex Oriente Lux 1934 pp.20-27.-R.O. Faulkner, 
Journ. of Eg. Archaeol. 20 (1934) pp. 219-221.-S.A.B. Mercer, 
Eg. Relig. 2 (1934) pp. 70-71.-Journ. of the Manchester Eg. and 
Orient. Soc. 19 (1935) pp. 53-54. 

BOESER P.A.A., Demotic Papyrus from rhe Roman Imperial Tlme. 
Egyptian Rellglon 3 (1935) pp. 27- 63. 

Traité de morale au Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden. 
FEDERN Walter, Zur Familiengeschichte der IV. Dynastie Aegy- 
ptens. 

Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl, 42 (1935) pp. 165-192. 
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